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IS THE MOTU PROPRIO PRACTICABLE? 
By the Rev. CLEMENT Donovan, O.P. 


To propose such a question about a decree of the Holy Father 
seems absurd, if not openly disrespectful. For the question im- 
plies that the very practical man who promulgated the law did not 
know that about which he was legislating. The inflection of the 
voices asking the question, however, has implied such doubt, that 
it has left not a few well-intentioned persons at a loss as to what 
to do in the fulfilment of what is now the Canon Law in regard to 
the music used in Divine worship. For the benefit of these latter, 
especially since the recent International Gregorian Congress has 
made the question more insistent, it seems expedient to attempt an 
unequivocal answer to this very important question, by explaining 
the nature of the encyclical of which so many seem ignorant. 

The Motu Proprio on Church music was issued by Pius X. on 
November 22, 1903. He began the letter by saying that, “among 
the cares of the pastoral office, not only of this Supreme Chair which 
We, though unworthy, occupy through the inscrutable disposition 
of Providence, but of each local church, a leading one is without 
question that of maintaining and promoting the decorum of the 
House of God in which the august mysteries of religion are cele- 
brated * * * We do not touch separately on the abuses 
in this matter which may arise. To-day our attention is directed 
_to one of the most common of them, one of the most 
difficult to eradicate, and the existence of which is some- 
times to be deplored, where everything else is deserving of the 
highest praise. * * * Such is the abuse affecting sacred chant 
and music. And, indeed, whether it is owing to the very nature of 
this art, fluctuating and variable as it is in itself, or to the succeeding 
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changes in tastes and habits with the course of time, or to the fatal 
influence exercised on sacred art by profane and theatrical art, or 
to the pleasure that music directly produces, and that is not always 
easily kept within the right limits, or finally to the many prejudices 
in the matter, so lightly introduced and so tenaciously maintained 
even among responsible and pious persons, the fact remains that 
there is a general tendency to deviate from the right rule, prescribed 
by the end for which art is admitted to the service of public worship 
and which is set forth clearly in the ecclesiastical Canons, in the 
Ordinances of the General and Provincial Councils, in the prescrip- 
tions which have at various times emanated from the Sacred Roman 
Congregations, and from Our Predecessors, the Sovereign Pontiffs. 
* ¥* ¥* Filled as we are with a most ardent desire to see the true 
Christian spirit flourish in every respect and be preserved by all the 
faithful, we deem it necessary to provide before aught else for the 
sanctity and dignity of the temple, in which the faithful assemble 
for no other object than that of acquiring this spirit from its fore- 
most and indispensable fount, which is the active participation in the 
most holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church. 

“Hence, in order that no one for the future may be able to plead 
in excuse that he did not clearly understand his duty and that all 
vagueness may be eliminated from the interpretation of matters 
which have already been commanded, we have deemed it expedient 
to point out briefly the principles regulating sacred music in the 
functions of public worship, and to gather together in a general 
survey the principal prescriptions of the Church against the more 
common abuses in this subject. We do, therefore, publish, Motu 
Proprio and with certain knowledge, our present Instruction, to 
which, as to a juridical code of sacred music, we will with the fulness 
of our apostolic authority that the force of law be given, and we 
do by our present handwriting impose its scrupulous observance 
on all.” | 

With this introduction, the Holy Father then enunciated the 
general principles governing sacred music. They are, of course, 
the summary of theology and the dictates of common-sense in the 
matter. “Sacred music,” we read, “being an integral part of the 
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solemn liturgy, participates in the general scope of the liturgy, which 
is the glory of God and the sanctification and edification of the faith- 
ful.” This is the twofold end of Church music. Hence the music 
we use in church must be of such a character that it will move the 
faithful to devotion. Everything savoring of the world is wholly 
out of place within the sacred precincts of the Tabernacle. There 
must be nothing bizarre, cheap, sentimental during the reenactment 
of the great sacrifice ef Calvary. The music must, like the rest of 
the liturgy, be unobtrusive, though it is all-pervading. The Church 
has never used art for art’s sake; but only as a means to an end. 


This end is to draw us nearer to God. “Music’s proper aim,” says. 


the Motu Proprio, “is to add greater efficacy to the text, in order 
that through it the faithful may be the more disposed for the re- 
ception of the fruits of grace belonging to the celebration of the 
most holy mysteries.” Since true art is the beautiful in its proper 
place, Church music will then be artistic. 

The Holy Father has left us in no doubt as to the Church’s stan- 
dard of what is art in this matter. The Motu Proprio lays down 
the following rule: “The more closely a Church composition ap- 
proaches in its movement, inspiration and savor the Gregorian form, 
the more sacred and liturgical it becomes; and the more out of har- 
mony it is with that supreme model, the less worthy it is of the 
temple.” To any one who is full of the spirit of the age, this un- 
doubtedly seems ridiculous. Gregorian chant as a criterion of artistic 
music! Unquestionably. Only ignorance of the theology, Canon 
Law, and canons of good taste, not to say real musical stan- 
dards, contends otherwise. It is a worldly and a pagan spirit that 
seeks diversion in church. The theatre, the opera house, the con- 
cert-hall are for amusement. If we wish something “lively” and 
wholly entertaining, let us seek it there. But surely in church we 
should leave the world and its vanity behind. 

If we do, we shall realize that “sacred” music is not necessarily 
Church music. Because a musical composition by a Mozart or a 
Haydn happens to bear the title of “Mass” is no proof that it is 
fit to be sung in church. These men wrote for the concert stage, for 
the frivolous of the Austrian court, and not for the liturgy of the 
Church. Mozart himself said that he would willingly have given up 
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all his compositions to have had the fame of writing the Gregorian 
Preface. And Gounod, in one of his last letters, bemoans the fact 
that he had failed in his ambition to write anything worthy of the 
Church. . Yet we find priests who glory in the fact that their choirs 
sing a Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn,.or Gounod Mass. It is because 
this age knows too much of the world and too little of God. The 
Renaissance, protestant spirit has not waned during the centuries, 
but has grown so strong, in its subtlety, that even good priests rejoice 
at hearing the Pipes of Pan played from our organ lofts. Surely 
we need an unequivocal guide such as the Muto Proprio has given us. 

While this rule is Gregorian chant, nevertheless other types of 
Church music are not forbidden, though they must approach as 
nearly as posible to “the only chant the Church has inherited from 
the ancient Fathers, which she so jealously guarded for centuries 
in her liturgical codices, which she directly proposes to the faithful 
as her own, which she prescribes exclusively for some parts of the 
liturgy, and which the most recent studies have so happily restored 
to its integrity and purity.” In this section the Motu Proprio also 
says: “The ancient traditional Gregorian chant must, therefore, be 
largely restored in the functions of public worship, and everybody 
must take for certain that an ecclesiastical function loses nothing 
of its solemnity when it is accompanied by no other music but this, 
Special efforts are to be made to restore the use of the Gregorian 
chant by the people, so that the faithful may again take a more 
active part in the ecclesiastical offices, as was the case in ancient 
times.” Since classical polyphony, however, also possesses to a great 
degree the necessary qualities of Church music, “it has been found 
worthy of a place side by side with the Gregorian chant in the more 
sublime functions of the Church.” Where the requisite means are 
at hand, this type also should be restored. Finally, music of the 
modern type is also permitted within due limits, because “the 
Church has always recognized and favored the progress of the arts, 
admitting to the service of Divine worship everything good and 
beautiful discovered by genius in the course of ages—always, how- 
ever, with due regard to the liturgical laws.” The Holy Father 
admonishes us, however, to take greater.care in regard to this type, 
since it “has developed principally in the service of things profane.” 
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To summarize, the Motu Proprio orders the Gregorian chant re- 
stored to its proper place in liturgical functions; praises and digni- 
fies polyphonic music by giving it a place beside the chant; and, 
taking for granted due precautions, it permits the use of modern 


music. 

It is a principle of artistic vocal composition, of whatever type, 
that the music should grow out of and enhance the text. It is safe 
to assert that generally modern Masses do not do this. The text is 
an excuse for vocal pyrotechnics, instead of the music being a hum- 
ble handmaiden helping the text to show up to better advantage. 
For example, a converted Anglican clergyman once complained to 
me of the atrocious music sung in the church he attended. He said 
that the previous Sunday the Credo, because of innumerable repe- 
titions, had taken two hours! At any rate, it was so long that the 
celebrant forgot he had intoned it once, and reintoned it after having 
sat so long for its rendition! Such an occurrence could never take 
place with the chant, which, when sung properly, renders the text a 
vital message. Moreover, a solemn high Mass, with nothing else 
but chant, and singing every note of the Proper and Common, can 
be sung in forty minutes. In this age and country of haste, this 
ought to be an argument in favor of liturgical rather than theatrical 
music in church. No matter what kind of music we use, however, 
it should be in the spirit of the text. 

The text, moreover, must be sung in full, at least as a recitative. 
The Motu Proprio says that “it is not lawful to confuse the order, 
or to change the prescribed texts for others selected .at will, or, 
to omit them entirely or even in part.” This means particularly 
that the Proper must at least be recited, recto tono, if it cannot be 
sung (S. R. C. 3994 ad 2). Sequences, like the “Dies irae,” must 
be rendered in their entirety ; if it is impossible to sing every stanza, 
recite those you might be tempted to leave out. Furthermore, ver- 
nacular translations of the texts, or anything else in the vernacular, 
are strictly prohibited in liturgical functions. A Latin motet, how- 
ever, is permitted after the proper Offertory and also after the 
Benedictus, when the latter is sung after the Consecration, as the 
nature of modern music requires that it should be so as not to keep 
the priest waiting. At all times, whatever be sung, “the liturgical 
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text must be sung as it is in the books, without alteration or in- 
version of the words, without undue repetition, without separating 
syllables, and always in a manner intelligible to the faithful who 
listen.”” This shows clearly the importance attached to the text. 
The decree goes on to say that, “the different parts of the Mass 
and the Office must retain, even musically, that particular concept 
and form which ecclesiastical tradition has assigned to them, and 
which is admirably expressed in the Gregorian chant.” This means 
that when the Diocesan Music Commission or the parish priest or 
any one censors the modern music to be sung in church, the censor 
must see that the various parts of the Mass have a “unity of com- 
position proper to the text.” If a Gloria begins as a one-step, changes 
to sentimental solo in waltz time, and concludes with a fanfare, you 
can rest assured that it is condemned. As for Vespers, “the anti- 
phons * * * must as a rule be rendered according to the 
Gregorian melody proper to each,” never in the “form of a concert 
melody or the fulness of a motet or a cantata.” And the psalms 
should be sung according to the Gregorian tones, and antiphonally, 
which means that the verses should be sung by alternate choirs, 
“The psalms known as di concerto are * * * forever ex- 
cluded and prohibited.” Yet, I know a church where Vespers are 
sung only once a year; and then di concerto! I feel quite certain 
the pastor has never seen the Motu Proprio. But how can any priest 
be so ignorant of the liturgy, and so devoid of good taste as to permit 
the Mass and Office to be the mere background for at most a vain 
musical display, but what is usually cheap music badly rendered? 
Since these abuses exist in liturgical functions, it is not at all 
surprising that we suffer from similar atrocities in extra-liturgical 
functions. I refer particularly to the hymnals in use. The flawless 
Catholic hymnal has yet to be printed. We have two or three good 
ones, which can be recommended, but none that can be followed 
wholly. For they are deficient either as to texts, as to the character 
of some of the melodies, or the transcription and accompaniment of 
the chant are incorrect and antedated. One can hardly confine him- 
self to the use of one hymnal, even the best. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the “best” are not those in common use. The two which have 
the widest circulation are abominations in whatever way you look 
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at them, musically, textually, or liturgically. They are insipid as to 
texts, crude musically, cheap and sentimental in taste and general 
structure. Their use is detrimental not only to the liturgical sense 
of the faithful, but to the education of our children. One of our 
best known non-Catholic musicians once said to me: “Father, it is 
too bad I am not a Catholic. The Catholic Church is the only Church 
that has any music, and it is the only Church which has fostered 
music. Moreover, no one can help but be inspired by your services. 
Look at all I could do if I were a Catholic!” I am sure he has 
never seen our hymnals! Let us hope that he will come into the 
Church and give us the results of his inspiration, or that some one 
else who is capable will give us a wholly satisfactory hymnal. Mean- 
time, priests should unhesitatingly and irrevocably cast into the 
exterior darkness the abominable publications now in popular use. 


The next heading in the Motu Proprio is “The Singers.” It 
says, “that singers in church have a real liturgical office, and that 
therefore women, as being incapable of exercising such office, can- 
not be admitted to form part of the choir or of the musical chapel. 
Whenever, then, it is desired to employ the acute voices of sopranos 
and contraltos, these parts must be taken by boys, according to the 
most ancient custom of the Church.” This, of course, pertains to 
the “choir of levites.” Since originally the whole congregation 
were the choir, with the levitical choir for the more difficult parts of 
the Mass and Office, and since women as well as men make up our 
congregations, it is evident that women are not forbidden to sing 
in church, especially since the Motu Proprio urges that the congre- 
gation again take an active part in the liturgy. It is to be regretted 
that they do not actively participate in the singing. But it is to be 
deprecated that we have wandered so far from the traditional and 
liturgical idea of the “choir of levites,” that we make the presence 
of women in the choir the rule rather than the exception. Of course, 
in necessity, their presence is excused on the same principle as that 
which permits a Sister to serve Mass in the community chapel. But 
in many cases where we delude ourselves into believing that there 
will be no choir if the women are not in it, there is no real necessity. 
We cannot say that there is until we have made every reasonable 
and earnest effort to have a full male choir. Surely every parish 
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which has not a sufficient number of men and boys to draw from is 
the exception. Zeal in attracting them and encouragement in hold- 
ing them are necessary. A priest, who is not allowing himself to 
be swept along by the current of indifference, will find this phase of 
the Motu Proprio quite practicable. 


This section of the decree calls attention also to the fact that since 
“singers in church, even when they are laymen, are really taking the 
place of the ecclesiastical choir,” “the music rendered by them must, 
at least for the greater part, retain the character of the choral music.” 
The only liturgical solos are those of the ministers at the altar, and 
of the cantors in the choir. The solos of the latter may be taken 
as the standard. For instance, in the Gradual of the Mass, one or 
two, or even more, cantors sing the versicle when the choir has fin- 
ished the response. Then the choir takes up the last of the versicle 
with the cantors. The Alleluia and verse are sung similarly. So that 
to the liturgical a solo should be intimately bound up with the chorus 
part, and be only a relatively small part of the whole composition. 
No one singer is there to give a recital, thereby drawing the atten- 
tion of the faithful from the altar to himself. His tones must merge 
and blend with the other choristers as dawn and twilight merge 
into day and night, and as the rainbow tints blend to make one per- 
fect arc of subdued yet radiant color. 

The question of accompaniment to the singers is also of great 
importance. The nature of the organ has merited for it the honor 
of being the only regular instrument used for accompaniment in 
church. “As the chant should always have the principal place, the 
organ or instruments should merely sustain and never overpower 
it,” says the Motu Proprio. Moreover, good taste requires that an 
accompaniment be an accompaniment; it should merely suffuse, it 
ought merely to be an harmonic background. If this is so often 
forgotten by an organist, it is but to be expected that when any 
other instruments are used, the text is liable to be lost in the maze 
of tone. 

(To be continued. ) 


THE CATHOLIC PRIEST 


By the Rev. J. FRALING 


The articles entitled ‘““The Protestant Priest,” which appeared in 
the September and November numbers of this Review, demand 
serious consideration. If I may be allowed to “hold the floor” for a 
moment, I would say that I protest against the title “Protestant 
Priest” ; no matter what the interpretation of it may be. If “the 
intention was to designate one more interested in those outside the 
Church, than those within, and one who manifested this unusual 
interest by the frequency with which he met and mingled with 
Protestants on terms of familiarity,” such action on the part of any 
Catholic Priest would indicate the presence of misdirected zeal and 
a wrong interpretation of the responsibilities taken upon himself at 
his ordination. 

There is a wide field open for action between familiarity which 
“begets contempt” and the faithful and zealous execution of one’s 
priestly duties. The great Mgr. Benson, quoted in the first article 
mentioned, surely did not expect us to take his words literally when 
he wrote that we must “ride with them, dance with them,” etc. If 
these words have their “special application for priests,” well, we 
priests are not expected to ride “on every possible occasion” with 
Catholics, nor to dance with any Catholic. Why, then, stretch the 
meaning of his words? We are not expected to become familiar 
with our parishioners, and yet, we are responsible for them. Fear 
of becoming too familiar does not free us from the obligation of 
making God’s truth known to them. Again, Mgr. Benson is quoted 
from his work, “A Book of Essays”: “It is natural that we should 
say that prudence is one of the Christian virtues, but it is super- 
natural to remember that fortitude is another of them; and that 
faith has a right to a kind of recklessness.” The writer claims that 
“few of us are willing to risk this recklessness.” The question is: 
Are we at liberty “to risk or not to risk”? Are we allowed to let 
“timidity restrain us from presenting our ‘line of goods’ to one who 
might prove a willing buyer’? I have heard the statement made 
that it would be too dangerous to “go after the Protestants.” Why 
should it be too dangerous? But, even if it were so; are we to be 
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deserters in the army of Christ! Christ told us to go and teach all 
nations, and He did not add “unless it be dangerous” or “provided 
they are not Protestants or Heathens.” Indeed, how dangerous is 
the life of any priest working among Catholics! We cannot avoid 
dangers. Prudence is a virtue, but fortitude is another. If we 
work in the ministry with a vocation, then God has sent us; and if 
He has sent us, He is not going to leave us without His grace. God 
is not going to allow us to perish as long as we fight for His cause, 
The sacramental grace of Holy Orders is always with us, and one 
of the ends for which we receive it is to teach all nations. We are 
the officers of the Church, and the Church represents Christ. In 
Theology we learned that a civil officer is bound to his post even at 
the risk of his life. Are we less bound? ‘Recklessness and risk of 
salvation” does not mean an “indiscriminate social intercourse with 
Protestants, ‘at all hours and under all circumstances,’ ”’ but reckless 
we must be and we must risk if we wish to be found worthy of 
reward for our work in the ministry. Again, if we have the voca- 
tion then Christ has chosen us; but we have agreed to do the work; 
we have signed the contract before or at our ordination; and once 
priests, we are priests forever. It may be objected that St. Paul 
gives the warning to avoid heretics ; but was it given to his co-labor- 
ers or to the members of his flock? A modern Protestant is not to 
be compared to the formal heretic of St. Paul’s days; besides, there 
are 60,000,000 so-called Protestants in this country of ours whose 
only dogma is that there is no dogma. With 60,000,000 of 
Heathens, our States should be a good territory for presenting our 
“line of goods.” 


The term “Protestant Priest” is a misnomer. Such a Protestant 
priest, so-called, is less Protestant than he who attributes all Bible 
texts, used in his sermon, to St. Paul. The word Protestant is 
“protestive” to Catholic ears. To say that “great ‘Protestant Priests’ 
were St. Paul, St. Dominic, St. Ignatius, St. Francis de Sales, St. 
Vincent de Paul’ because “they did go among the people” and were 
“all things to all men,” sounds irreverent. Would these great saints 
not raise a protest were they still on earth? St. Paul, for one, would 
not understand the meaning of his title, unless he be called a 
“Heathen Priest!’ ; 
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The conversion of Protestants in our country is, no doubt, a-sub- 
ject worthy of serious thought and discussion. Localities differ; so 
must the methods of making converts differ. A pastor who lives 
in a Catholic community, or in a large parish, knows not how 
discouraging it is for his brother priest who is surrounled on all 
sides by Protestants and whose parishioners form but a small per- 
centage of the population of his field of labors. Let him remember 
that for every Catholic family in our parishes we have one Prot- 
estant and three heathen families. The religious statistics of the 
United States are not encouraging. A study of the births and 
deaths, of converts and “fallen-aways” (these are omitted in the 
Directory) and immigrants, will verify this statement. It will sug- 
gest the question: Are we teaching all nations? How about be- 
ginning at home? 

The only general means for instructing our Protestants is read- 
ing matter. A trial will show that they are hungry for it. A Prot- 
estant is the most graceful recipient of a Catholic book or paper. 
They are ignorant of Catholic teaching; and why? They have been 
misinformed by the enemies and grossly neglected by Catholic lay- 
men and priests. If our Protestants do not “understand the celibacy 
of the Priesthood, the monastic life of religious, the strict obser- 
vance of the Ten Commandments? . . . our Sacrifice of Mass 
or Holy Communion, our prayer for the dead, our Sacramentals, 
the Crucifix, the holy water, the Rosary’; why is it? Do our 
Catholics all understand these things? If they do, where did they 
learn them? They were told of them in catechism class, in sermons, 
in books and papers. If they had not been told they would not 
know. Our Protestant neighbor was never told, and could not have 
a satisfying explanation if he were to look for it. It is true, our 
churches are open; but, an ordinary Sunday sermon—even many of 
them—will not convince a Protestant nor an equally ignorant 
Catholic. There are books, periodicals and papers; but, we know 
well that, for the average man, it would mean a long road to travel. 
The greatest percentage of Protestants I have met had never seen 
a Catholic book or paper. Personal experience proves to me that 
ninety-five per cent. of the Protestants will eagerly read every 
Catholic book or paper they can get hold of. Catholic papers which 
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are read by Catholics are of no value to Protestants unless they 
can also read them. A good instruction book on our shelves is of 
no value to anyone. 


We are to care for “the members of the household” ; but is that 
all? When we were ordained to the Priesthood we were reminded 
of our duty, namely, to preach the Gospel to all. St. Paul, who 
merited the title of Apostle of the Gentiles, is, next to Our Lord, 
our great example; but he did not wait for the heathens to “come 
to church,” but he went out for them. He did not only “lead a 
religious life,”’ nor did he only “attend well to” his “own people,” 
nor did he only “take care, especially, of the sick and the dying,” 
nor did he only “instruct the children well,” and then expect “these 
members of his flock” to “influence those outside of the flock.” He 
was “kind and patient... loving their souls with a love 
divine” ; yes, and braving all dangers, even death itself. 


In connection with this it Would perhaps not be out of place to 
ask the question: In how far is a pastor responsible for the salva- 


tion of the souls of “Protestants,” living within the “limits” of his 
parish? 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. Water Drum, S.J. 


The Christ of the Fourth Gospel 


Among Catholic scholars, it is a commonplace truth that the style 
of the Fourth Gospel differs from that of the Synoptics. This 
stylistic difference does not satisfy the discriminating judgment of 
Protestant critics; among them obtains the almost equally common- 
place falsehood that the Johannine Christ is an evolution of the 
Gospeller’s consciousness, and not the identical Christ of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke. For such a gratuitous assumption there is abso- 
lutely no proof. The Synoptic Christ appeals to the Father as the 
source of His teaching: “Everything has been entrusted to me by 
my Father.” And to the same source of revelation the Johannine 
Christ refers: “What I have heard from Him, that I say to the 
world.”* Whatsoever differences seem to exist between the Synop- 
tic and the Johannine discourses of Jesus, may be explained by the 
fact that God inspired John to hand down to us more of the sub- 
limity of the teachings of Our Lord than had been preserved by the 
earlier evangelists. Such an inspiration was quite in keeping with 
the character of the Beloved Disciple. 

John may have been personally impressed by the heavenly doc- 
trines of the Logos far more than were the rather matter-of-fact 
Apostles. The impression had a lasting effect on his character ; and 
precisely because of this heavenliness and spirituality of John, he 
was inspired to complete the Good News. Through John, God pre- 
served for us elements of the composit picture of Christ, which 
might otherwise been lost. 


Dr. BARRY 
At times Catholics seem oblivious of the sweet Providence, that 
thus completed the picture of the historical Christ. _They exag- 
gerate, as do Protestants, the Johannine responsibility of the Fourth 
Gospel, and belittle the doctrine of inspiration, according to which 


1 Matthew, 11: 27. 
2 John, 8: 26 509 
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God alone is responsible for the truth of the historical fact that 
Jesus really spoke as John portrays Him speaking. 


I. Errs in REGARD TO JOHN’s HIsTORICITY 


There is no proof of the assertion of Canon Barry® that John 
“wraps up doctrine in history, using his facts with freedom.” John 
stated facts as facts; else the erroneous statement were attributable 
to the Holy Spirit. The Author of Scripture is just as much respon- 
sible for the historical truth of the Johannine sayings of Jesus as 
for that of the Matthean. It is rationalistic, and not Catholic, to 
defend the historicity of John because, forsooth, in his Gospel 
“many of the sayings attributed to our Lord bear on them a stamp 
of authenticity as convincing as those in St. Matthew.’ All of the 
sayings of our Lord in John are guaranteed by exactly the same 
divine authority as all of the sayings in Matthew. When John 
intends to bear witness to a discourse of Jesus, the Author of Scrip- 
ture is responsible for the historical fact that every statement of 
the discourse was substantially made by our Lord. It is against 
the doctrine of inspiration to hold that these statements “are ex- 


panded ... their drift is pointed.” For such an expansion by John, 
“using his facts with freedom,” would assign to Jesus that which 
He really did not say: it would ascribe error to the Holy Spirit. 


II. Limits tHe EXTENT oF JoHN’s INSPIRATION 


Moreover, Canon Barry is altogether wrong, when he writes: 
“Nor have we an assurance where the actual words of Christ break 
off, and where they glide into the exposition of him who narrates 
them.”5 Not a single instance is cited of this assumed jumbling of 
the sayings of Jesus with the narrative of John. No Father of the 
Church is appealed to as witness of this tremendous shortcoming in 
an inspired historian, We are merely referred to the “admirable 
studies of the whole subject” by a couple of Protestant ministers, 
Rev. Thomas B. Strong and Dr. Henry R. Reynolds. And Canon 
Barry takes it for granted that Catholics will be as gullible as he. 





8 Tradition of Scripture (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918), p. 169. 
4 Op. cit., p. 170. 
5 Op. cit., p. 170. 


6 In Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, vol. II, s. v. “John the Apostle” and 
“John, Gospel of.” 
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Ostensibly Canon Barry admits, though in reality he denies, that 
the Christ of the Fourth Gospel is exactly identical with the Christ 
of the Synoptics. He deems that Our Lord is presented to us in the 
Synoptics as He really spoke: in John, not as He spoke, but as He 
thought. When John tells us what Jesus said, we must sift out 
whatsoever belongs to the disciples of the evangelist, and retain 
only the Logia. Then and then only do we reach the Christ of the 
Synoptics! But so doing we throw over the historical worth of the 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel. That is precisely what Canon Barry 
does : 


When we discount, so to call it, the literary method employed by St. John's 
disciples, who took down their master’s discourses (Muratorian Frag.), and fix 
our minds on the ideas or themes (the Logia) from which as a starting-point 
they are developed, we find ourselves in touch with the earlier Gospels.... We 
conclude that our Lord spoke according to the Synoptics; but His thought has 
been set in high relief by St. John.7 


III. Taxes Q Too SeEriousty 


Catholics do no such thing! So to discount the Johannine dis- 
courses of Jesus as to retain only the Logia, Q, the rationalistic source 
of the Synoptics, is to whittle away utterly the very historicity of 
the Fourth Gospel. That historicity depends on the inspiring 
Author and not on “the literary method employed by St. John’s dis- 
ciples.” We may well discount the apocryphal legend, preserved in 
the Muratorian Fragment, of the manner in which John wrote his 
Gospel. We may not discount the fact of the inspiration of every 
‘statement in that Gospel. Canon Barry has no right to fix his mind 
on the rationalistic Q, as the starting-point from which John’s con- 
sciousness develops the discourses of Jesus. He is obliged to fix 
his mind on the Author of Scripture, on whose authority depends 
the certainty of our Divine faith that Our Lord spoke according to 
the Fourth Gospel just as certainly as He spoke according to the 
Synoptics. | 

Mownsicnor Le Camus 
In an article on “French Catholic Scholars,” Dr. William P. H. 


Kitchin says® that “Le Camus is as good a scholar as Fouard, but 
not nearly as good a writer.” This is not so. Fouard is safe and 


TOp. cit., p. 171. 
8 Catholic World, February, 1920, p. 635. 
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reliable; Le Camus is not always so. In his Vie de N. S. Jésus. 
Christ, we now and then run up against ideas that shock our Catho- 
lic reverence for the inspired Word of God. From the view-point 
of Catholic faith, it matters little that the Monsignor “has not the 
simple yet dainty vocabulary, the artistic phrasing,” and what-not- 
else, to make up an attractive French style. What matters is that 
Monsignor Le Camus at times departs from the conservative posi- 
tion of Catholic scholarship. We cite only one instance. 

I. On the Cure at Bethsaida. Le Camus doubts the authenticity 
of the periodic miracle at Bethsaida®; and explains rationalistically 
the curative power of the waters of the pool. The explanation is 
worth noting: 

“This periodic miracle could not be called in question, were it told 
in a passage that was authentic. . . . One is inclined to see therein 
a@ pious gloss, which a copyist has unwittingly carried over from the 
margin into the text. So the Pool of Bethsaida was nothing more 
than a basin of mineral waters, such as one often finds in Judea; for 
instance, the Hot Springs of Ibrahim near Tiberias, or Ain es-Shefa 
at Jerusalem. There the sick awaited the propitious moment, when 
the subterraneous heat, suddenly released, set the surface of the 
waters in motion and freed the metallic salts that made the bath 
curative.” 

II. The Text. Upon the five porches of the Pool of Bethsaida, 
lay a multitude of sick, blind, lame and withered,—“awaiting the 
motion of the waters. For the angel of the Lord used to come down 
to the pool from time to time; and the water was set in motion. 
Then whoso first went down into the pool after the motion of the 
water, was cured of whatever disease ailed him.’’! 

The above passage is rated by Monsignor Le Camus as “‘a pious 
gloss, which a copyist has unwittingly carried over from the margin 
into the text.” Its authenticity is guaranteed by our Latin Vulgate. 
True, Wordsworth and White"? admit only the phrase “awaiting the 





9 John, 5: 1-8. 

10 La vie de N. S. Jésus-Christ. By E. Le Camus. 2d ed., vol. 1 (Paris: 
Létouzey et Ané, 1887), p. 319. 

11 John 5: 3-4. 


12 Novum Testamentum Latine secundum editionem Sancti Hieronymi ad 
codicum manuscriptorum fidem recensuerunt Johannes Wordsworth, Episcopus 
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motion of the waters” ; and omit the rest of the passage from their 
edition of the Vulgate. Yet they rely merely on the Book of 
Armagh, A. D. 812, and the seventh-century Harleian Gospels. 
Whereas the whole host of Vulgate Mss. favors the authenticity of 
the entire pericope. Hence a Catholic scholar should not throw out 
this periodic miracle of Bethsaida as a “pious gloss” without certain 
evidence of its interpolation. Such an interpolation cannot be tex- 
tually established. ‘We sum up the main evidence for and against the 
authenticity of John 5:4: 

Mss. For: AC73EFGHIKL,—that is, Codd. Alexandrinus, Eph- 
yaim (second corrector), Basileensis, Boreeli, Wolfi A, Wolfu B, 
Petropolitanus, Cyprius, and Regius——AC°I being of the fifth cen- 
tury, the rest of the eighth to ninth centuries. 

Against: Aleph, BC*D,—that is, Codd. Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, 
Ephraim (first scribe), and Beze,—Aleph B being of the fourth cen- 
tury, C*D of the fifth. 

Versions. For: Old Latin and Vulgate; Syriac: Tatian’s Diates- 
saron, Peshitta, Harkleian, Philoxenian; Persian, Arabic, Armenian, 
Slavic. 

Against: Old Syriac (Cureton), Bohairic, Sahidic. 

Fathers. For: Tertullian, Didymus Alex., S. Cyril of Alex., 
SS. Chrysostom, Ephraim Syr., Ambrose, and Augustine,—that is, 
Fathers of the African, Roman, North Italian, Antiochian and 
Syriac early Church, which our Mss. and versions show to have 
held John 5 :4 to be authentic. 

This Western reading, John 5:4, is too well authenticated to be 
thrown out of the text as a Western Interpolation by Burkitt,” or 
to be doubted as a “pious gloss” by Monsignor Le Camus. 

III. The Context. Catholic scholars almost unanimously retain 
the moot verse as Scripture. And this retention is favored by the 
context. The pool had not ordinary mineral, curative waters. If it 
had, the sick would be in the pool and not reclining upon the porches. 
The phrase “awaited the motion of the waters” is necessary to ex- 





Sarisburiensis et Henricus Julianus White, Novi Testamenti Interpretationis 
Professor apud Collegium Regium Londini: Editio Minor curante Henrico J. 
White (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911). 

_ B Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe. By F. Crawford Burkitt, University Lecturer 
in Paleography. Vol. II (Cambridge: University Press, 1904), p. 216. 
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plain just why they were not in the bath. The waters were not cura- 
tive, until they were agitated. The agitation was irregular, since the 
sick man could never tell exactly when it would be. If the phenome. 
non were regularly intermittent, he could have been onhandandupon 
the very edge of the pool to plunge in at the propitous moment. Pre- 
cisely because of the irregularity, the unfortunate man could never 
foresee the time of agitation, nor ever reach the pool first. “Lord, I 
have no one to put me into the pool, whenever the water is set in mo- 
tion. So soon as I start, another steps down in front of me.”"* It is 
quite in keeping with this preternatural and periodic efficacy of the 
waters of Bethsaida that an angel be spoken of as the cause of the 
miraculous cure of the first to plunge into the pool. And the record- 
ing of this angel of Bethsaida is quite in keeping with the Johannine 
“angel of the waters” in the Apocalypse. There can be no doubt but 
verse 4 admirably fits in with the whole context of the story ; without 
it, verse 7 is unintelligible. This is the view of such Protestants as 
Olshausen?® and Holtzmann.” 

IV. Interpretation. Monsignor Le Camus not only doubts the 
authenticity of John 5:4, but explains rationalistically the curative 
powers of the waters of Bethsaida. ‘There the sick awaited the 
propitious moment, when the subterraneous heat, suddenly released, 
set the surface of the waters in motion and freed the metallic salts 
that made the bath curative.” The curative power of Bethsaida is 
by John 5:4 assigned to “the angel of the Lord”; and by Le Camus 
to “metallic salts.” The context shows that, apart from its inspired 
value, which Le Camus doubts, John 5:4 is the better explanation. 

What metallic salts are known instantaneously to have cured such 
varied diseases as blindness, lameness and paralysis? And yet the 
curative powers of the waters of the Probatica Pool drew the “blind, 
lame and withered!” Again, what metallic salts have power to cure 
only the first whom they reach? And yet the sick man of Bethsaida 


14John, 5: 7. 

15 Apocalypse, 6: 5. ‘ 

16 Biblical Commentary on the Gospels adapted especially for preachers and 
students. By Hermann Olshausen. Eng. tr. by Brown and Gill. Vol. III 
(Edinburg: T. & T. Clark, 1849), p. 429. 

17 Handcommentar zum Neuen Testament. Vol. IV, “Evangelium, Briefe, und 


Offenbarung des Johannes.” By H. J. Holtzmann. 3d ed., revised by W. Bauer 
(Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908), p. 118. 
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was never cured precisely because another elbowed him aside. It is 
simply ridiculous to fancy that metallic salts of intermittent hot 
springs have a natural, medical efficacy to cure only one, and not all 
who take the baths. It is fancy fetched to make the “blind, lame 
and withered”’ to be all subject to the instantaneous curative powers 
of the same metallic salts. By this rationalistic essay, Le Camus 
explains nothing. 

It is noteworthy that the reservoir, discovered in 1871 by M. 
Mauss near to the Church of St. Anne, is deemed by Le Camus to be 
the identical Probatica Pool. The Louvre Museum, Jewish Section, 
has a marble foot, found during the excavation of the venerable 
site. On this ex voto offering is a Greek inscription, which Le 
Camus takes as proof “that Christian paralytics also went to Beth- 
saida to seek miraculous cures, no longer of the waters of the pool, 
but by the mercy of Jesus.”!8 Then, what became of “the metallic 
salts that made the bath curative’? Did the “subterraneous heat” 
fail? The water of the reservoir, which Le Camus identifies with 
Bethsaida, to-day is not sparkling, hot, highly impregnated with 
“metallic salts,” nor intermittent and agitated in its flow. It is plain, 
ordinary, cold water. How explain this mighty change? Far 
simpler would it be to admit that the Bethsaida of John 5 was pre- 
ternaturally curative, and naturally on in the efficacy which Le 
Camus trumps up. 


Another reservoir, of the same depth as the preceding, was found 
by the White Fathers on the site of St. Anne’s. Its waters are not 
mineral and curative. They at one time flowed through an under- 
ground conduit, carved out of the rock, into Birket Israel, just north 
of the Temple plot. The Pool of Bethsaida was undoubtedly here- 
about, yet the neighborhood has shown no trace of any intermit- 
tent hot springs, whose “subterraneous heat” released “metallic 
salts” and gave to the ebullient waters of the suppositious pool of 
Monsignor Le Camus the astounding qualities of curing the first to 
plunge in, and of neglecting the poor fellows who were elbowed 
aside. 


18 Vie de N. S. Jésus-Christ, I, p. 320. 


18 Cf. Nouveau Guide de Terre Sainte. By P. Barnabé Meistermann, O.F.M. 
(Paris: Picard & Fils, 1907), p. 154. 
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Fr. Walter Elliott, C.S.P., in the preface to his Life of Christ, 
acknowledges a debt to Le Camus and “the influence of the earlier 
chapters of that inspired writer.” This acknowledgment should not 
mislead the reader into fancying that Father Elliott goes the risky 
length, which Le Camus reaches. He does not. In his admirable 
Life of Christ, he has omitted, we are happy to remark, both the 
expression of doubt in regard to the inspiration of John 5:4, and 
the rationalistic explanation of the curative efficacy of the waters of 
Bethsaida. 


20 The Life of Jesus Christ, embracing the entire Gospel narrative, embodying 
the teachings and the miracles of Our Saviour, together with the history of His 
foundation of the Christian Church (New York: Catholic Book Exchange, 1903), 
p. ii. 





THE REGULATIONS OF THE NEW CODE RELAT- 
ING TO THE CELEBRATION OF HOLY MASS 


By the Very Rev. StanisLaus Woywon, O.F.M. 


The Rites and Ceremonies of Holy Mass 


I. MATTER OF THE Hoty SAcRIFICE 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass must be offered in bread and 
wine, the wine to be mixed with a very small quantity of water 
(Canon 814.) 

The bread is to be made of pure wheat flour, and it must be fresh, 
so that there is no danger of corruption. 

The wine must be the natural juice from the fruit of the grape 
vine and free from corruption (Canon 815). 

Well did Christ the Saviour choose bread and wine as the 
elements for the Sacrifice of the New Testament, for He is called 
a Priest forever according to the order of Melchisedech who, as is 
well known, offered bread and wine as a Sacrifice to the Most High. 

There has been no serious controversy from the earliest days of 
the Church concerning wheat bread as the proper matter for the 
Holy Mass. That Christ used wheat bread for the institution of 
the Holy Sacrifice of the New Testament is certain, for He Himself 
said that He wanted to celebrate the Pasch with His Disciples, and 
it is certain that only wheat bread was eaten at the Paschal meal. 
Moreover, bread made of wheat was the bread in common use 
among the Hebrews, and only the very poorest of the people ate 
bread made of barley. 

The round form of the altar breads of the Latin Rite is not 
essential but very likely this form was chosen from the earliest times 
because the bread offered in the Jewish ritualistic sacrifices had this 
shape. The Greek Liturgy uses a quadrangular piece of bread, 
which they cut out of a round cake. The early Christians offered 
bread and wine at the offertory of the Mass, and part of these gifts 
were used for consecration in Holy Mass. Already St. Irenaeus 
(Adv. Haer., 4, 18) refers to this custom. About the middle of the 
twelfth century the early custom of offering bread and wine 

$17 
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ceased ; altar breads began to be made smaller and thinner, and they 
were marked with a cross, later with the figure of the crucified 
Saviour, When the S. Congregation of Rites was asked, April 26, 
1834, whether it was lawful to say Holy Mass with hosts lacking 
the image of the crucified Redeemer, the S. Congregation answered: 
“Servetur consuetudo.” (Decr. auth., No. 2714.) 

In the preparation of altar breads nothing is allowed to be used 
but what is absolutely essential for the making of bread, namely, 
wheat flour and water. The addition of milk or any other liquids 
but pure natural water is strictly forbidden. Altar breads must 
be made with great care and cleanliness because of the high purpose 
for which they are destined. In the controversy between the Greek 
and Latin Churches, the Greeks blamed the Latins for carelessness 
in the preparation of altar breads. Cardinal Humbert (about the 
year 1054) answered them that the Latins used only altar breads 
that were made by deacons and subdeacons, or even by priests, clad 
in the sacred vestments and reciting Psalms during the work. 
Though at present there is no law of the Church obliging priests 
or ministers of inferior orders to make the altar breads, and custom 
has it that lay persons, as a rule, bake the breads, nevertheless it is 
the duty of the Priest to use only altar breads made by persons who 
know the laws of the Church on this matter, and who can be trusted 
absolutely to have complied with these laws. 

The Code demands that the altar breads to be used at Holy Mass 
be fresh, so that there may be no danger of disintegration or decay 
of the breads. The Oriental Rites, which use leavened bread, pre- 
scribe that the bread should be absolutely fresh, that is to say, baked 
on the day itself on which it is to be used for Holy Mass. The 
“panis recenter confectus”’ of the Code is the same as the law of the 
Roman ritual, which has: “Hostiae seu particulae consecrandae sint 
recentes.” (Rit. Rom. tit. IV, c. 1, No. 7, De Ss. Eucharistiae 
Sacrm.) The term “recens’” has not been precisely determined by 
any official declaration. The latest declaration of the S. Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments, Dec. 7, 1918, condemns the practice of 
making a supply of altar breads last for two or three months (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, p. 8). The generally accepted understanding 
of “recens” is that hosts should not be older than two or three weeks 
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at the most when they are consecrated. If there is additional danger 
of corruption on account of damp climate or damp church and 
tabernacle, all the more care must be taken to have fresh altar 
breads. 

The wine must be the pure juice of the grape, and any addition 
of water, sugar, alcohol, or other substances, is strictly forbidden. 
As there are so many imitations of wine, and so many different ways 
of making wine not altogether pure, the Church has always urged 
great caution in buying the wine of secular business houses. The 
S. Congregation of the Propaganda urged the bishops of the United 
States, March 10, 1861, to point out to the clergy certain reliable 
firms from which they may get absolutely pure altar wines. Since 
then, many bishops have investigated the methods of making wine 
employed by certain wine producers, and the character of firms 
which handle the wine, and have accordingly authorized certain 
business houses to advertise the sale of altar wines. 

The Code prescribes that a little water is to be poured into the 
wine at Holy Mass. It has always been the belief of the Church 
that Christ mixed the cup of wine with a little water at the Last 
Supper, according to the common custom of the Greeks, Romans 
and Jews. Justin, the Martyr, one of the earliest Fathers of the 
Church, mentions in his description of Holy Mass that wine and 
water was brought to the altar at the offertory. St. Cyprian, in 
his letter to Caecilius, condemns those who pretended to say Holy 
Mass with bread and water, and asserts that the custom of using 
wine mixed with water goes back to Christ Himself. Furthermore, 
all ancient liturgical books which have come down to us from the 
early centuries of the Church have the “commixtio aquae.” The 
Council of Constantinople, known as the Trullanum, in 680, con- 
demns schismatic Armenians who, after their apostasy to monophy- 
sitism, did not mix the wine with water to express their teaching 
that there was but one nature in Christ. Also the schismatic Arme- 
nians of the present time do not mix the wine with water. The 
Lutherans, who have retained some kind of a communion service, 
likewise reject the mixing of the wine with water, but their objec- 
tion is the mystical signification attached to this mixture by the 
Catholic Church, namely the union of the faithful with Christ. 
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Already St. Cyprian, in the letter to Caecilius referred to above. 
gives this interpretation of the meaning of the mixing of wine and 
water, which was common all throughout the succeeding ages and 
taught also by the Council of Trent (Sessio XXII, De Sacrif. Missae, 
@ 7,)» ' 

The rubrics of the missal say that “paruwm aquae’” is to be poured 
into the wine, and the Code has “modicissima aqua,” all of which 
indicates that only a few drops of water are to be added to the wine. 
It is not easy to determine what quantity of water would dilute the 
wine to such an extent that it could no longer be called wine in the 
common estimation of men. No precise figures can be given in this 
matter, but it seems to be the practically unanimous opinion of 
authors that three parts of wine and one part of water is about the 
limit, and that the consecration becomes doubtful if the water 
exceeds one-fourth of the whole contents of the chalice. Very rich 
wine would not as quickly be made invalid for consecration by thin- 
ning with water as weak wine. Practically, there should be no 
reason for scruples, for though the Priest may take only one-third 
of the cruet of wine, still if water is poured with ordinary care he 
will not easily get so much water so as to make the wine invalid for 
consecration. It is not advisable, for the sake of a doubt or scruple, 
to get into the habit of adding a little more wine after putting in the 
water because such practice is not only disturbing the rubrics, but 
also leads to a scrupulous state of mind which may become very dan- 
gerous to the Priest. 

Wine, properly so-called, is the fermented juice of the fruit of 
the grape vine. It is not lawful, under ordinary circumstances, to 
use the juice of grapes which has not yet gone through the process 
of fermentation, but in case of necessity it might be used for Holy 
Mass, for the rubrics of the missal (c. IV, No. 2) teach that it is 
valid but illicit matter for consecration. 

Wine can be made also of dried grapes called raisins. A process 
to make such wine has been described by Father Joseph, of the Order 
of Friars Minor, Prefect of the Ethiopian mission. The Holy 
Office, July 22, 1706, declared that this kind of wine can serve for 
Holy Mass provided the color, odor and taste tell that it is wine. 

Grape juice, strange to say, has been considered by some writers, 
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especially since “prohibition” was adopted in the United States, as 
valid wine for Holy Mass. If grape juice is really wine, the prohibi- 
tion law which allows its sale would seem to have been framed in 
the interest of grape growers and to exempt them from its inhibi- 
tions. One might as well say that wine soup is wine. The concoc- 
tion called grape juice by common consent and estimation is not 
wine, even though it contains some of the substance of the grapes. 
Neither will it help the defenders of grape juice as valid matter for 
Holy Mass to say that neither unfermented juice of the grapes is 
wine. For in the first place, it is the pure and unadulterated juice 
of the grapes, and, secondly, the question of fermentation is one 
which is not so easy to determine. Very likely the fermentation 
begins almost immediately after the juice is pressed from the grapes 
and it practically does not come to an end in many years, for each 
year, at about the time when, in Spring, the sap rises-in the grape- 
vine, the wine also, though made several years ago, again shows 
signs of fermentation. 

The addition of alcohol distilled from grapes is allowed for the 
preservation of wines which naturally have only a small percentage 
of alcohol. The decree of the Holy Office, July, 31, 1890, rules that 
the entire percentage of alcohol, including the original content and 
that which has been added, is not to exceed a total of twelve per 
cent., and that the needed alcohol is to be added when the wine is 
still very young. For the preservation of extraordinarily sweet wine 
the Holy Office, Aug. 5, 1896, allowed in a special case the addition 
of alcohol up to 17 or 18 per cent., to be added at the time when 
the turbulent fermentation begins to subside. . 


LEAVENED OR UNLEAVENED BREAD 


In the celebration of Holy Mass, the Priest must use either 
unleavened or leavened bread, according to his own rite, wherever 
he says Mass (Canon 816). 

Though the Church allows Catholic people of the Latin Rite to 
attend Holy Mass and receive Holy Communion in any church of 
the various Oriental Rites in union with the Holy See, and, vice 
versa, the participation of Catholics of the Oriental Rites in the 
Latin Rite, nevertheless priests must follow their own Rite in the 
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liturgical functions. If, therefore, a Priest of an Oriental Rite, 
which uses leavened altar bread, celebrates Holy Mass in a church 
of the Latin Rite, he is not allowed to use the altar breads of the 
Latin Rite, and in the same manner a Priest of the Latin Rite 
saying Holy Mass in a church of an Oriental Rite may not use the 
leavened altar bread of the Oriental Rite. The Code is very explicit 
on this ruling, and those authors who before the Code became law 
held that for urgent reasons a Priest of the Latin Rite could use 
the leavened bread of the Orientals when saying Holy Mass in one 
of their churches, have to be corrected. 

The controversy about leavened and unleavened bread is well 
known. The Latin Rite prescribes unleavened bread, while the 
Greek, and most of the other Oriental Rites, insist on the use of 
leavened bread. The Catholic Church has never denied the validity 
of the consecration of the leavened bread of the Greeks, but the 
Greek schismatics went so far as to deny the validity of the conse- 
cration of the unleavened bread of the Latin Rite. We know that 
at the Paschal meal only unleavened bread was eaten. Though it 
may be conceded that Christ anticipated the Pasch by one day, still 
He wanted, as He said to His Disciples, to keep the Pasch with 
them, and it is therefore very likely that no other than unleavened 
bread was on the table at the Last Supper. 

In the Latin Rite unleavened bread has been used exclusively 
since the eighth century, but nobody can prove that the Latin Church 
from Apostolic times used only unleavened bread. It is likewise 
certain that the Greek Church and most other Oriental Rites used 
leavened bread even before the schism under Caerularius. The 
Greeks, however, cannot prove that all the Oriental Churches used 
leavened bread exclusively from Apostolic times. On the contrary, 
from a letter of Bishop Rabulas of Edessa we know that in the 
ecclesiastical provinces of Osrhoene and Euphratesia unleavened 
bread was used as a rule. Perhaps the synod of the Maronites of 
Mount Libanon, in 1736, summed up the controversy best when it 
declared: ‘Though Christ consecrated at the Last Supper unleav- 
ened bread, as can be gathered from the gospels, nevertheless it was 
entirely a matter of indifference in the ancient Church whether in 
the consecration of the Holy Eucharist unleavened or leavened bread 
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was used.” The Armenian and the Maronite Rites use unleav- 
ened bread like the Latin Church, from ancient custom, as the same 
synod of Mount Lebanon asserts. 


CONSECRATION OF ONE SPECIES 


It is not lawful, even in a case of extreme necessity, to consecrate 
one species without the other, or to consecrate both outside the cele- 
bration of Holy Mass (Canon 817). 

The Church was commissioned to do what Christ did at the Last 
Supper, and she cannot change the essential action of the consecra- 
tion. The Saviour changed both bread and wine into His sacred 
Body and Blood, and the Church must do likewise. The mystic 
signification of the sacrifice of Christ on the cross would not be 
carried out in the consecration of but one species. If a priest should 
collapse with a stroke of apoplexy or other malady after the conse- 
cration of the bread, the sacrifice is incomplete and if it is possible 
to get a priest within one or two hours, he must continue the Holy 
Mass even though he is not fasting. Some theologians, among them 
St. Alphonsus, think that also in the consecration of one species 
there is the essence of the Sacrifice. The Roman missal, speaking 
of defects in Holy Mass, orders that if the altar bread, in the act of 
consuming it, is found to be invalid or doubtful matter, another host 
is to be consecrated. If the precious Blood has already been con- 
sumed by the time the Priest decides that the host was not valid 
matter for consecration, both bread and wine are to be consecrated 
over again. If the chalice is found to contain water: or some other 
substance unfit for consecration, wine is to be consecrated, but if the 
mistake is only found out after the reception of the host, both bread 
and wine are to be consecrated over again: The species in such a 
repetition of the consecration are simply offered mentally and noth- 
ing else of the Mass is repeated except the consecration formula 
beginning with the “Qui pridie,” or “Simili modo.” If the Priest 
celebrates publicly before a number of people, he may for the sake 
of avoiding scandal or admiration of the people, consecrate only 
the wine over again, though he has already consumed the sacred 
host. 
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The absolute prohibition of the Church to consecrate without 


saying Holy Mass forbids the Priest to attempt saying Holy Mass 
under conditions in which he can reasonably forsee that he will not 
be able to go through the whole service of Holy Mass. If after 
the beginning of the Canon it would become necessary to hasten 
the conclusion of Holy Mass, e.g., for reason of illness, fire, flood, 
etc., the consecration may be followed immediately by the Com. 
munion, as is indicated in the rubrics of the missal. 


With the prohibition not to consecrate outside of Holy Mass ig 
connected the question of consecrating particles for the communion 
of the people, if these particles should be brought to the altar after 
the offertory of Holy Mass. Moralists agree that the more the 
Holy Mass has progressed towards the consecration, the more are 
urgent reasons required for consecrating the particles. If the Canon 
of the Mass has begun, only a very urgent reason, as, for instance, 
a general communion of a society, or of a large number of péople, 
make it lawful to consecrate the particles. Pope Benedict XIV., in 
his book on the Holy Mass, concedes that if several people would 
be deprived of Holy Communion, the particles may be consecrated 
if brought to the altar after the preface, just before the Canon of 
the Mass is begun. : 


Eacu Priest Must Fottow His Own RITE 


The priest must accurately and devoutly observe the rubrics of 
Holy Mass as prescribed by the liturgy of his Rite, and he must 
be careful not to add of his own accord other ceremonies and 
prayers. All customs to the contrary are reproved by the Code 
(Canon 818). ; 


The history of the development of the ceremonies and prayers 
used in Holy Mass is an extremely interesting study of Christian 
archaeology. From the simple form of preparation for consecra- 
tion and communion by the chanting of Psalms, reading of the 
holy Bible and the prayers of praise and thanksgiving for the bless- 
ings God bestowed on mankind, including the coming of Christ and 


the greatest gift He gave us the night before He died, from this — 


simple form the sacred liturgy of the Holy Mass gradually devel- 
oped into an elaborate religious service. Art and letters, and all 
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things deemed great and precious by man were made to enhance the 
splendor of the great Sacrifice. It should rightly be so, for the great 
Temple of Solomon, built for the services of the Old Law, should, 
if possible, be surpassed in splendor by the temples of the New Law. 


The ceremonies and prayers surrounding the act of consecration 
developed differently in various countries, the local bishop and 
provincial and national councils watching lest anything contrary to 


the principles of faith be introduced in the liturgy of the Holy 
Mass. It was recognized as law in the early Church that the 
bishoprics belonging to one of the ancient patriarchal sees should 
follow their patriarch in all church affairs. 


For the Church of the Latin Rite the Council of Trent ordered 
(Sess. XII, De obser. et evit. in celebr. Missae) that no other cere- 
monies and prayers should be employed in Holy Mass but those 
approved by the Church and introduced by ancient custom. Pope 
Pius V. had the Roman Missal revised, as the Council of Trent had 
ordered, and in 1570 the revised missal was approved by the same 
Supreme Pontiff and made obligatory for all the churches of the 
Latin Rite, with the exception of those churches which for two 
hundred years previously had followed ceremonies different from 
those of the missal of Pope Pius V. Any changes in the missal by 
any authority inferior to the Roman Pontiff were strictly forbidden. 
Since the publication of the revised Roman missal, many dioceses 
which were entitled, on account of ancient custom, to retain their 
own missals, have adopted the Roman missal, so that at present 
great uniformity in the manner of celebrating Holy Mass exists all 
throughout the Latin Rite. This uniformity accomplishes much 
good, for the Catholic from foreign lands who may not know a 
word of the language of the country into which he emigrated, finds 
great consolation in attending Holy Mass said in the same way as he 
saw the priest saying it in his own country. 


THE Various Lancuaces Usep 1n Hoty Mass 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass must be celebrated in the liturgical 
language of each priest’s respective Rite approved by the Church 
(Canon 819). 
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This Canon rules that the priest must say Holy Mass in the lityr. 
gical language of the Rite to which he belongs. It is not known with 
certainty whether our Lord spoke the old Hebrew language at the 
Last Supper, but it is more likely that He made use of the then 
current language of Syro-Chaldaic. So much seems to be certain that 
the holy Apostles made use of the language of the nations among 
whom they worked, for from the earliest times we find a great 
variety of languages in the sacred liturgy. The Greek and the Latin 
languages were most widely known throughout the civilized nations 
of the then known world. Nevertheless, they were not the only 
languages in which the sacred liturgy was conducted, for at Alex. 
andria we find that the Coptic language was used at an early date 
in the liturgy. At Rome it seems that Holy Mass was said in Greek 
as frequently as in Latin. Some writers have gone so far as to 
assert that during the first three hundred years the Greek language 
was used exclusively at religious services. Nothing certain can be 
said in reference to this question. That Latin was less known and 
spoken than Greek can hardly be asserted, for though some of the 
early Christian writers of Rome and other places in Italy wrote 
in Greek, still it is doubtful whether the great mass of the people 
knew much about Greek. There are quite a few vestiges of the 
Greek language in the Latin liturgy of to-day and at the solemn 
Mass of the Supreme Pontiff the Epistle and Gospel are to this day 
sung first in Latin and then in Greek. The use of the two languages 
which at one time represented the international languages of the 
world signifies the union of all nations in Christ. 

When SS. Cyril and Methodius, Greek priests from Constanti- 
nople, had towards the middle of the ninth century converted a 
great many Slavs, they translated the Greek liturgy into the Slav 
language and used it at Holy Mass. Objection was made by some 
men at Rome to the introduction of the Slav language into the 
liturgy, for they said Holy Mass should be celebrated only in one 

of the three languages, Latin, Greek and Syro-Chaldaic, used in the 
title on the cross of the Saviour. Pope Hadrian IT., however, ap- 
proved of the use of the Slav language. 

The languages in which Holy Mass is said in the Catholic Church 
are: Latin, Greek, Syrian, Ethiopian, Coptic, Armenian, Slav. 
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These languages, in the form in which they are used in the liturgy, 
are all dead languages and the people understand them as little as 
the ordinary Italian layman understands the Latin, though much of 
the Latin language is the same as modern Italian. 

The only modern languages which have to some extent been 
allowed by the Holy See in the liturgy are, a modernized Church 
Slavonian, conceded by concordate with Montenegro, Aug. 18, 1886, 
for the diocese of Antivari, and the Arabic conceded to some 
churches in the East, in some places only for certain liturgical func- 
tions, in others for all the sacred rites. 

When the liturgical languages became more and more dead 
languages, the Church explained the meaning of the sacred rites in 
the language of the people and the Epistle and Gospel were read to 
them in their own language. There was no dissatisfaction with the 
liturgical languages until far into the Middle Ages. The sects of the 
Middle Ages, the Cathari, at the end of the twelfth century, the 
Wickliphites, Hussites and Lutherans introduced the languages of 
the people into their liturgical functions. They were logical enough 
inasmuch as their priests, or rather ministers, were not recognized 
as Christ-appointed mediators between the people and God, but 
merely as leaders of community prayer. After all, the priest 
addresses his prayers to God and not to the people, and the few parts 
in which the congregation is to join can easily be interpreted to them 
so that they understand the meaning of these words, and the parts 
of the Bible, Epistle and Gospel, can be read to them in their own 
language. Already St. Augustine wanted his priest to know both 
the Latin and the Punic languages so that they might read and 
interpret the Holy Scriptures to the people in their own language. 
What little benefit might be derived from the use of the language of 
the people in the sacred liturgy is in no proportion to the benefits 
derived from the use of unchangeable languages which saves it from 
the ever-changing meaning of terms of a living language, and from 
possible introduction of errors in doctrine, and, last but not least, 
from loss of dignity. In any case, in these days, when most people 
know how to read and can easily get books in which all prayers 
of the priest and the portions read from the Holy Bible are trans- 
lated, there is no reason to change the liturgical languages. 

(To be continued.) 





IS SPIRITISM NATURAL? 
By the Rev. J. Stmon, O.S.M. 


Spiritism, it may be thankfully noted in passing, is rapidly declin- 
ing in practical popularity. This is due no doubt chiefly to the 
earnest opposition of Catholic writers and lecturers, such as Sir 
Godfrey Raupert, who have given so much valuable time and energy 
to exposing the elusive dangerous phases of this movement. Perhaps 
also the successful sales returns of the writings of Sirs Oliver Lodge 
and Conan Doyle have for the time being mitigated the necessity 
of active propaganda in this country. 


In view of a possible recrudescence of this plague, it may be 
advisable briefly to restate the best Catholic opinions on this matter, 
particularly for those whose authoritative position makes necessary 
a clear grasp of the fundamentals of Spiritism, as well as a concept 
of the more important explanatory theories. Hence, for the present 
purpose, the explanations of spiritism may be tersely formulated into 


three propositions :? 


1. Scientifically observed spiritistic phenomena cannot be ac- 
counted for by the powers of nature alone. 


2. Particularly, scientifically observed spiritisic phenomena can- 
not be accounted for by the hypothesis of dissociation of person- 
ality. 

3. Particularly also, scientifically observed spiritistic phenomena 
cannot be accounted for by the hypothesis of extra-sense com- 
munication. 


The term “scientifically observed spiritistic phenomena” in the 
above propositions excludes specifically the various tricks of pres- 
tidigitation, aided perchance by hyperesthesia, hallucinations, the 
reproduction of subconscious perceptions, or other conscious or 
unconscious frauds which play such an extended rdle in the so-called 
“spiritistic’ phenomena of most séances. 


i Compare Mr. Raupert’s communication in the Ecclesiastical Review of Nov. 
1919, pp. 569-571, and also a discussion of the same on pp. 297-306 of the March, 
1920, number of the same periodical. See also “Spiritism and Religion: A 
Rejoinder,” in HomiLetic AND PastoraL Review, November, 1919. 
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Modified opposites of the above propositions have been advanced 
by some Catholic students of these matters. Thus Dr. Liljencrants 
says: “We have arrived at the conclusion that Spiritism cannot be 
shown to contain a preternatural element.”” Mercier, Dubray, Tan- 
querey and Maher have also been quoted as favoring the opposite 
theses. But it is to be remarked that a full perusal of these psychol- 
ogists does not show them as committing themselves unreservedly 


to the view that the hypotheses advanced in their writings will 
adequately account for all spiritistic phenomena. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Cardinal Mercier, toward the conclusion of his examination 
of suggestion, telepathy, and kindred phenomena, says guardedly: 
“Certes, il y a des propriétés du corps humain dont la science 
n’a pas encore évalué la puissance; journellement, on en découvre de 
nouvelles dont la signification demeure mystérieuse; le magnétisme 
animal souléve des problémes qui ne sont pas résolus. Est-il permis 
d’attendre de l’avenir une interpretation naturelle des phenoménes 
physiques relatés par les habitués des séances de spiritisme? Nous 
en doutons beaucoup. Certains phenoménes paraissent tellement 
opposés aux lois ordinaires de la nature, que leur origine préter- 
naturelle est pour le moins vraisemblable.”*® Dubray, after having 
briefly reviewed the existence of telepathy as a fact, and the various 
essays at its natural explanation, thus concludes his article thereon in 
. the Catholic Encyclopedia: “. . . Among physiological and physi- 
cal attempts are the suppositions of some neurotic fluid, brain vibra- 
tions, or a special form of energy transmitted from brain to brain 
through some unknown medium. All these attempts are unsatis- 
factory. . . . Further experiments are needed, both to establish the 
fact itself beyond all doubt. . . . Until this is done, any theory is 
premature.” . 

1. Regarding the first proposition, the usual difficulty urged is: 
that we do not know the full extent of natural powers. The ob- 
jection is as old as Rousseau, who employed it against the recog- 
nizability of miracles, saying “Un miracle est une exception aux 


\ 


2“Spiritism and Religion,” p. 268. 
8 “Psychologie,” II, p. 225 (ed. 1908). 
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lois de la nature; pour en juger il faut les connaitre toutes, . . . 
Mais quel est ce mortel qui connait toutes les lois de la nature?’* 

In solution of this difficulty it may be said in brief that for man 
to recognize the insufficiency of the powers of nature to account 
for scientifically observed spiritistic phenomena, it is not necessary 
that he know positively the limits of natural powers, that is that he 
know all that natural powers can accomplish. It is enough if he 
knows what natural powers can not accomplish, that is that he know 
their limits negatively. Thus one knows that M. Chose, using one 
hand alone, can lift a tea cup. One may not know just how many 
tea cups he can lift simultaneously in this manner, but one is quite 
sure that he can not thus lift ten thousand. Evidently man has some 
knowledge of the extreme limitations of natural forces, and can 
consequently judge scientifically when a given phenomenon ‘is be- 
yond their scope. 

But above all we know that no natural force, nor even the com- 
bination of all known and unknown natural forces can produce an 
effect outside the natural order in its substance, its subject, or its 
manner of accomplishment, because no effect can exceed its cause. 
Moreover we know that natural laws are not contradictory. There- 
fore we may legitimately conclude that an hypothetical natural law 
that would contradict known natural laws, can have no existence. 
Consequently when in scientifically observed spiritistic séances, mere 
trickery being excluded, effects are noted which, though perhaps 
not in their substance nor in their subject, yet in their manner of 
accomplishment, exceed the potentialities of natural causes, we must 
seek elsewhere a cause adequate to their production.® 

2. In regard to the second proposition: Scientifically observed 
spiritistic phenomena cannot be accounted for by the hypothesis of 
dissociation of personality, “personality” must be taken in its true 
philosophic sense of “the substantial Ego,” “rationalis naturae in- 
dividua substantia.” The term “secondary personality” loses its 





4 By denying man’s recognition of the limitations of natural forces, one also 
imperils the recognizability of miracles, whose characteristic is “esse praetet 
ordinem totius naturae creatae.” 

5 Even Liljencrants admits this in a sentence which seems rather difficult of 
reconciliation with the one previously noted: “We do not think that positive 
proof can be given for the total absence of preternatural causation in the 
ensemble of the phenomena” (Op. cit., p. 268). 
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intrinsic absurdity, however, when taken, in the sense of that ab- 
normality of psychic life in which part of the memory content is 
submerged in the unconscious and there remain above only certain 
island-like groups of dominant ideas through which the personality 
may express its self-recognition. For, in truth, “what is by many 
taken to be a secondary personality is but an aspect of the one true 
personality manifesting itself through one or other of the many 
powers of the soul.” 

Taken in the latter sense, “secondary personality” may be useful 
in explaining phenomena of apparent possession by an extraneous 
personality. But this function should not be overworked. Against 
universal application of dissociation of memory centers to the natu- 
ral explanation of spiritistic phenomena militates the rarity of the 
perfect occurrence of this state.’ But, even if assured cases of this 
were common among mediums, its theory could not explain satis- 
factorily how these mediums may at times correctly impersonate 
real individuals apart from themselves, of whom they have never 
had any knowledge, not even by suggestion during trance. For, in 
such cases there is no natural memory or thought fund upon which 
to base a “secondary personality.” Dissociation of memory centers 
may go a long way toward accounting for certain “spiritistic” phe- 
nomena, but it does not go far enough to account for all. 

3. Those who would maintain the opposite of the third propo- 
sition have their position initially weakened by their non-conformity 
to the great Aristotelian principle: ‘“Principium nostrae cognitionis 
estasensu.” In order, therefore, not to be outlawed philosophically, 
the adherents of the hypothesis that scientifically observed spiritistic 
phenomena can be accounted for by extra-sense communication, 
would legitimize it by saying that thereby “ordinary sense com- 
munication” (by hearing, sight, touch, taste, and smell) “is elimi- 
nated, but the medium of brain and nervous system is not elimi- 
nated.’”® Thus entirely new passive and active operations of the 
sense system, differing completely from hearing, sight, touch, taste, 
and smell, are assumed to exist. But this existence has never been 





© Raupert, in Ecclesiastical Review of Nov., 1919, p. 489. 
7 Maher, “Psychology,” p. 489. 
8 Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1920, p. 302. 
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demonstrated. As far as science knows, every sense impression jg 
received directly or indirectly through one or other of the above. 
mentioned five channels. 

Leaving aside, however, for the time being, this initial difficulty, 
the writer is inclined rather to share Jastrow’s view of the hypoth- 
esis of extra-sense communication: “If telepathy means the hypoth- 
esis of a new force, that is, the assumption of an as yet uncompre- 
hended mode of the output of energy, subject rigorously to the 
physical bonds of material causation which make possible a rational 
conception of psycho-physiological processes; and if, further, some 
one will put forth a rational conception of how this assumed action 
can take place apart from the exercise of the senses, I am prepared 
to admit that this hypothesis is (not sound, or strong, or in accor- 
dance with the facts, or capable of explaining the facts, or warranted 
by the facts, but) one which it is legitimate, though perhaps not 
profitable, to consider.’”® 


We may ask, then: Can nerve force, as postulated by telepathy 


and telekinesis, be externalized?—-Now nerve force, be it noted, 
whether in brutes or in man, is living force. Consequently it can 
be communicated between agent and patient only through a medium 
proportionatum, that is, a living medium, according to the axiom: 
“Quidquid recipitur, ad modum recipientis recipitur.”” Now accord- 
ing to the telepathy hypothesis, the ether is assumed to be the me- 
dium of this extra-sense communication. But the ether (unless one 
holds pantheistic theories) is non-living. Therefore it is incapable 
of receiving or transmitting nerve vibrations as such. 

However, it would seem that these theories postulate that not 
nerve force vibrations as such, but rather ether vibrations corre- 
sponding to nerve force vibrations, are externalized and “reaching 
another nervous system” . . . produce “a similar reaction in the 
cells of that system, which in its turn would produce the correspond- 
ing phantasms in the imagination.” 


The hypothesis is clearly an analogous sublimation into the psychic 
plane of current theories of telephony and wireless telegraphy. It 
implies of course a real causal connection between the nerve force 


9 Jastrow, “Facts and Fables in Psychology,” p. 101 (ed. 1900). 
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vibrations of the agent and the phantasms of the patient or recipient, 
the ether acting as medium. Given this connection, posita causa 
ponitur effectus. Since then at all times the nervous systems of 
many human beings in the world, are intensely active, these vibra- 
tions should be continually setting up corresponding vibrations and 
phantasms in many other attuned humans. A particularly sensitive 
percipient should, in the psychic plane, be in the position of an oper- 
ator with the receivers of a delicate wireless instrument strapped to 
his ears. As the latter may hear (and be confused by) the varie- 
gated air chatter of several sending stations, so the brain of such a 
psychic recipient should be continually thronged with a hurly-burly 
of phantasms caused by the nerve force vibrations of so many in- 
tensely active human minds all over the world,—for telepathy in- 
deed scorns distance as an impediment. Such, however, does not 
seem to be the case. Therefore the hypothesis outlined cannot be the 
real explanation of extra-sense communication,—if there be such 
a thing. 

But, leaving aside the intrinsic feasibility of the hypothesis,— 
which, even if demonstrated, would not advance the case sufficiently, 
because “a posse ad esse non valet translatio,’’"—extra-sense com- 
munication has never been verified as a fact. Alleged genuine tele- 
pathy has been the object of scientific research for a score of years. 
Yet not a single instance thereof has been indisputably established.” 
Moreover, in the words of Hyslop: “There is no scientific reason 
or evidence whatever that thought is connected with vibrations of 
any kind. . . . Until there is some reason to believe that mental 
states are associated with undulatory action of some kind, both in 
the mind of their subject and between different minds, there will 
be no ground for identifying them closely with mechanical phenom- 
ena, and alleged telepathic coincidence will not be assimilable with 
physical facts or events,’’44 

The scrupulous laboratory researches of Coover at Leland Stan- 
ford University, besides absolutely negativing the fact of extra- 


_10See the testimony of such various investigators as Lodge, Podmore, Car- 
rington, Tuckett, James, Hyslop, Jastrow, Thomas, Constable, Branwell, Moll 


Hall, Pfungst, Titchener, as summarized in Coover’s “Experiments in Psychica’ 
Research” (1917), pp. 13-22; see also in the same work Appendix “C,” pp. 461-502. 


11 Hyslop, “Psychical Research and the Resurrection.” 
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sense thought transference, suggest that, aside from collusion and 
mere chance coincidence, mental habit and the noting by the senses 
of the percipient of involuntary signs or signals of the agent, may 
have some influence in cases of apparent thought-transference. 

Thus, though of the mass of “spiritualistic’’ phenomena accurate 
phenomena observation may volatilize the greater number as mere 
frauds, and science explain some of the remainder on theories of 
abnormal psychic states, yet there has ever been left a residue insolu- 
ble by purely natural principles. And until such time as even this 
residue shall have been accounted for naturally, it would seem that 
the conclusion formulated by a trained Catholic philosopher many 
years rei studiosus, is the only one left for acceptance: ‘Ergo alia 
via non remanet, nisi ut effectus spiritismi . . . attribuantur ange- 
lis, quorum potestatem . . . non superant: hi enim possunt homi- 
nem immediate instruere, eius sensus tum externos tum internos 
movere, vires vegetativas quodammodo immutare, et generaliter 
potestatem habent super motum localem corporum.”!” 


12 Lépicier, “De Angelis,” II, p. 239 (ed. 1908). 
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Democracy in Industry 





SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION : 





The demand for a popular rather than a merely national pros- 
perity, absorbed by a few, is daily growing stronger. Labor is grad- 
ually participating more and more fully in the fruits of industry. 
The spirit of democracy is abroad. Its breath is felt in the factory 
and workshop. The ancient Catholic gild ideals are in many ways | 
reasserting themselves in the minds of men and finding expression in a 
various plans of social reconstruction. 

All this is well, provided it is kept within the bounds of justice and 
right reason. There is danger that labor as well as capital may 
follow selfish ends. Christian principles must dominate the revival ue 
of gild ideas as we now find them expressed under many names, the i 
most popular of which is doubtless “Industrial Democracy.” 


ke 


_ Industrial Democracy has received as many definitions as there 
are classes of men who employ the expression. To some it conveys 
no other idea than the gross conception of a proietarian dictatorship. 

Heaven-high and hell-deep is the distance separating Christian 
industrial democracy, such as existed in the best days of the Cath- 
olic gilds, from the dreams of the new godless “dictatorship of the ' 
masses,” advocated even in our own midst by Socialist agitators. \ 

Claiming to sweep aside all class distinctions, it would in reality i) 
replace class rule by class rule. On the ruins of former systems and a 
institutions, it would establish a new tyranny far worse than the ‘ 
old. In practice it implies the absolute autocracy of a few mob 
leaders. Unnatural as it is tyrannical, it can but last through a period 
of bloody orgies, when it must gradually give place to a more sane 
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* Consult : “Democratic Industry,” pp. 325, 326. 
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and democratic form of government, whether by internal trans. 
formation or by new and bloody civil wars. 

It is unjust because based upon robbery. It is irreligious because 
it would destroy alike the authority of God and man, while at the 
same time it would subject all to its own relentless system of espio- 
nage and oppression, extending over the school and press, reaching 
even into the sanctuary and the home, and tearing down the altars 
of religion. Honest labor is reduced by it to slavery while militarism 
rules supreme. Liberty of press and platform is at an end. We 
have seen its hand at work in many lands and know its nature. 

Such is Socialism in its extreme form of Bolshevism. Yet even 
when expressing itself in more moderate ways, it always aims to 
transfer, to a greater or less extent, the means of production into 
the public dominion. The actual result of this is to deliver the 
people themselves into the power of a despotic State, governed 
relentlessly by a small Socialistic bureaucracy. It thus becomes 
more dangerous to popular liberty than any form of autocratic cap- 
italism that it may claim to supplant. Hunger and machine guns 
kept the worker in submission under Bolshevism. Historically, 
every form of Socialism has made the destruction of religion a 
primary aim. It matters not what the opinion of individual Social- 
ists to the contrary may be. 


II. CatHotic INDUSTRIAL IDEALS* 


The industrial ideals of the Church can be clearly ascertained 
from her traditions of Catholic times, so far as her influence was 
heeded in the gild-life of the past; and from the ringing social pro- 
nouncements of her Hierarchy in more recent days. This we have 
already pointed out. She never contents herself with a purely nega- 
tive attitude, but while stigmatizing the moral defects of false social 
movements, she does not fear to set forth her own constructive 
ideas. 

In their immediate demands her spokesmen, in modern times, have 
urged such measures as could bring direct benefits to the working 
classes. They have upheld the just rights of the worker and de- 
fended his legitimate aspirations. They have gone further and have 


* Consult: “The World Problem,” Chapter XXV; “Democratic Industry,” 
passim, 
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envisaged the industrial democracy of the future in the light of the 
Church’s traditional past. In opposition to both Socialism and the a 
Reformation capitalism, they have set forth the ideal of a wider 
distribution of the private ownership of productive property, long 
ago proposed by Pope Leo XIII. as the foundation of the new recon- 
struction. Definite application of this teaching was made by the 
American Bishops in their first ennunciation of the principle that: 
“The majority must somehow become owners, at least in part, of 
the instruments of production.” (“Social Reconstruction,” p. 22.) 


To bring this about a study of our Catholic historic past, with its 
gild ideals (see “Democratic Industry”), is imperative. Of par- 
ticular importance, as the Bishops state, is the gradual extension of 
cooperation and copartnership, in which the gild principles find their 
practical applications in our day. 

These are developments, however, that can not be hastily precipi- \ 
tated. They suppose education equally on the part of the employer 
and the laborer. They suppose thrift, industry, perseverance and 
intelligence, often so little cultivated and yet of such vital necessity 
for all who would avail themselves of their opportunities. The 
fatal levelling process, by which an equal reward and an equal voice i 
in industry is to be rashly given to all, no matter how unskilled, i 
unthrifty, uneconomic or idle in their methods of work, is a world if 
removed from the true industrial democracy of the gilds, which 
assured to each man his opportunity, but demanded of him in turn 
a careful preparation and a full test of worthiness, economically, 
morally and religiously, before he was admitted to a position of 
responsibility and a participation in the free conduct of his industry. 
It will not be impossible to apply to our own large-scale industries 
the gild ideals of the Middle Ages. 


III. 

A beginning has been made in social reconstruction. While 
Socialism was proclaiming its extreme demands, and destructively li 
enforcing them in many lands, there were not a few prudent and f 
wise employers of labor who sought in their own turn to approach ; 
nearer to the Catholic ideals we have described. Many have been 
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beforehand in their efforts to provide improved conditions of labor. 
Intelligence and altruism have not seldom combined to bring about 
friendly relations. Profit-sharing has been tried in many and vari- 
ous ways. Copartnership plans have not seldom proved success. 
ful, and the desire of labor to participate in the control and manage. 
ment of economic enterprisess, on their industrial side, has often 
been freely conceded and even generously anticipated. 

Particular attention may here be called to the program of the 
British Quaker Employers, which met with approval on the part of 
the Bishops forming the Administrative Committee of the National 
Catholic War Council. These employers not merely insisted on the 
right of labor to organize and bargain collectively—which is not 
open to debate—but also desired the workers to participate in the 
industrial part of the business management. This participation was 
explained by them as extending to “the control of processes and 
machinery; nature of product; engagement and dismissal of em- 
ployees; hours of work; rates of pay; bonuses, etc.; welfare work; 
shop discipline; relations with trade unions.” 

Applications of more or less democratic principles to shop organ- 
ization have now become sufficiently familiar. The first to arouse 
general attention in England and America were the Whitley plan in 
Great Britain and the Leitch plan and Filene- plan in the United 
States. The degree of industrial democracy naturally differed 
greatly in the various schemes as actually applied. 

Long ago Victor Cathrein, S.J., had advocated the creation of 
shop committees to be made obligatory in all the industries. Their 
purpose was to be the adjustment of difficulties between employers 
and workingmen. The latter were to elect their representatives, 
authorized to submit to the employer the desires and requests of the 
men, and to confer with him upon all these points. (Moralphiloso- 
phie, I, p. 628.) 

The shop-committee plan as endorsed by the American Catholic 
Bishops goes much further. It embraces participation in the indus- 
trial part of the business management by the committee, working 
where possible in conjunction with the trade union: ‘There can be 
no doubt that a frank adoption of these means and ends by employers 
would not only promote the welfare of the workers, but vastly im- 
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prove the relations between them and their employers, and increase 
the efficiency and productiveness of each establishment.” (“Social 
Reconstruction,” p. 19.) 

So we have in reality progressed a great way towards a modern 
application of the Catholic gild idea, whose full realization can be 
found in the perfect development of the Christian concept of coop- 
eration and copartnership. Its conclusion will be not class struggle, 
but class harmony. Yet, we must not delude ourselves into believ- 
ing that this can be brought about without the aid of religion. 








CASUS MORALIS 


Betrothal and Marriage Impediments 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case. Sylvius and Dora, Catholics, drew up a written engage. 
ment to be married, and both signed it. Then they invited their 
parish priest to come to the country house of Sylvius, situated some 
distance outside the parish, in order that he might sign the docu. 
ment. But the pastor, having been called away on other urgent 
business, sent his curate, who willingly signed the agreement in his 
stead. Subsequently Sylvius and Dora quarreled and the engage. 
ment was broken off. Then Sylvius proposed marriage to Camilla, 
Dora’s sister, and was accepted. 

Question 1. What formalities are required for valid marriage 
engagement ? 

QueEsTIon 2. What canonical impediments are produced by 
valid engagement? 


Question 3. Was the engagement between Sylvius and Dora 
valid? 

QueEsTIon 4. Does it impede the proposed marriage with Ca- 
milla? 


Solution 1. Formerly no special formalities were required for 
the canonical validity of espousals except in Spain and Latin 
America. But since April 19, 1908, the formality of a written 
engagement that was once obligatory only in Spanish countries, has 
become a necessary condition of espousals everywhere. No engage- 
ment of future marriage by a Catholic is now recognized by the 
Church as a valid contract unless it has been made in writing and 
has been signed (a) by the two betrothed, and (b) either by the 
parish priest or ordinary, or by two other witnesses. Regarding 
these formalities, it should be noted: First, the parish priest or 
Ordinary whose signature is necessary is he who is in charge of the 
place where the engagement is made. Hence, the parish priest or 
Ordinary of the parties is not the authorized witness to their engage- 
ment when it is made outside his territory. (S.C.C. 28 Mart., 1908.) . 
Secondly, the two parties (either in person or by proxy) and the 
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witnesses must sign the engagement in one another’s presence. 
(S.C.C. 27 Julii, 1908.) Thirdly, neither the parish priest nor the 
Ordinary can delegate another to act in his stead (S.C.C. 28 Mart., 
1908). When any of these conditions is lacking, an engagement has 
no canonical value. 

2. Valid.espousals formerly produced two impediments: (a) 
an impediment with regard to marriage with any other than one’s 
betrothed ; (b) a diriment impediment with regard to marriage with 
first degree blood relatives of one’s betrothed, unless the espousals 
were dependent on a condition yet unfulfilled. But now (since May 
19, 1918), although such espousals induce a grave moral obliga- 
tion of marrying according to the agreement and also invalidate 
other espousals, they no longer produce any canonical impediment to 
marriage with a third party. Hence, under the present law, if one 
weds another than his legally betrothed, he sins against justice, but 
his marriage is not nullified by reason of the lawful engagement.* 

3. The case does not state when and where the engagement be- 
tween Sylvius and Dora took place. In answering the third ques- 
tion, therefore, we must distinguish : 

a. Before April, 1908, such an engagement would not have been 
valid in Spanish countries, since the document was not drawn up 
in the presence of a notary as by law required. Elsewhere the en- 
gagement would have been valid, provided, of course, which we take 
for granted, that there was free consent and the parties were capable 
of contracting. For the written, subscribed and witnessed engage- 
ment indicates a real promise and not a mere proposal of future 
marriage. 

b. Since April, 1908, such an engagement would be invalid. 
First, the curate’s signature without that of another witness was 
worthless. Only pastors may officially witness a formal engage- 
ment contracted without another witness, and even they may not do 
this outside their own territory. Either the pastor of the parish in 
which the country villa was situated should have been called, or else 
any two witnesses should have been obtained to sign the document. 
Secondly, the parties affixed their signatures in the absence of the 
curate. The latter, then, was in reality not a witness at all. 
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*See Preparation for Marriage (Benziger Bros., New York, 1919), Chapter IT. 
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4. The suppositions made under the preceding number must be 
borne in mind in answering the fourth question. 

a. Only in one case is there any impediment resulting from the 
engagement between Sylvius and Dora. If that engagement hag 
- been made in a place where the Spanish law was not in force and 
at a time previous to April, 1908, the diriment impediment of public 
propriety would have arisen with reference to marriage between 
Sylvius and Camilla. The dissolution of the first engagement would 
not have removed that impediment. Before May 19, 1918, Sylvius 
and Camilla would have needed a dispensation from the impediment 
of public propriety; after May 19, 1918, the impediment from the 
former engagement would have ceased through its abolition by the 
new Code, and no dispensation would have been necessary. 

b. If the engagement of Sylvius and Dora was contracted either 
in a Spanish country or at a period subsequent to April 19, 1908, it 
was invalid, and therefore produced no impediment to the marriage 
of Sylvius and Camilla. 
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LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckKFAst ABBEY 


The Liturgy of Palm Sunday 


1. In these prosaic days of ours, men have but little love for, or 
understanding of, symbols and ceremonies. Elaborate ceremonial 
has practically vanished from ordinary life and even great State 
functions have been reduced to a minimum of pomp and display. 
But the Catholic Church, though ever adapting herself to the con- 
ditions in which she finds the people among whom she carries out 
her divine mission as teacher of mankind, still retains all the splendor 
with which she surrounds the various liturgical functions. If the 
spectacular beauty and great symbolic meaning of these sacred rites 
is not to be wholly, or in great part, lost upon her children, pastors 
should deem it their bounden duty to explain the various ceremonies 
which mark the more solemn days and functions of the liturgical 
year. 

One of the most important, and also the most significant functions, 
in the Church’s year, is the blessing of palms on the Sunday which 
still keeps its name because of that ceremony. The length of the 
function—if instead of being unduly curtailed, it is carried out as 
fully as local conditions may permit—justifies the omission of the 
sermon or homily. But a zealous priest will not fail to prepare his 
people for the stately ritual of Holy Week, on the Sunday which 
precedes it. A few thoughts on the blessing and procession of Palm 
Sunday may prove helpful and suggest to the pastor some further 
developments of the same theme. 

2. The practice of blessing palm or olive branches and carrying 
them in solemn procession, is of extreme antiquity. It originated at 
Jerusalem. St. Cyril, Bishop of that city in the fourth century, 
tells us that the palm tree, the branches whereof had adorned Christ’s 
triumphant entrance into Jerusalem, still stood in the valley of the 
brook Kedron, in his days. 

Those solitaries and monks who, at the beginning of Lent, used 
to withdraw themselves into the innermost depths of the desert, 
where they spent their lives, would yet return to their monastic 
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homes in time to celebrate Palm Sunday with the rest of the brethren 


—this we learn from the life of St. Euthymius. (Acta SS. Jan. 20,) 

The Church has ever striven to live the life of the Saviour of men, 
not merely to remember or honor it. So it is a natural thing for 
her to celebrate, by reproducing them, the events of the earthly 
life of the Son of God. This thought alone would account for the 
venerable antiquity of Palm Sunday. But we have proof positive 
that the procession was nothing new as far back as the fourth cen- 
tury, from which we may readily infer the apostolic origin of the 
custom. Egeria, or Sylvia, the pious pilgrim from Southern Gaul, 
gives us an elaborate description of what she witnessed at Jerusalem 
about the year 380. On the afternoon of the Sunday before Easter 
the whole population of the city would go out to the Mount of 
Olives, gathering round its bishop, who was looked upon as taking 
the place of Our Lord. ‘When it begins to be about six o'clock,” 
Sylvia tells us, “that passage in the Gospel is read aloud in which 
the children, with branches and palms, greeted our Lord, crying, 
‘Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ And straight- 
way the bishop rises, and all the people with him, and thence they 
go from the summit of Mount Olivet, the whole way on foot, the peo- 
ple walking before him (the bishop) with palms and antiphons and 
continuallysingingtherefrain: ‘Blessed is He that cometh inthename 
of the Lord.’ And all the children in these places, those that can- 
not yet walk, because they are so young, being carried by their 
parents in their arms—all with boughs, some of olive, some of palm, 
and in that way they bring the bishop to the city, just as the crowds 
escorted Our Lord.” (Cf. Thurston, Lent and Holy Week, p. 193.) 

It was thus the Christians of the Holy City commemorated Our 
Saviour’s entrance into Jerusalem. What could be more natural 
than that others should imitate a custom so full of significance and 
so productive of sweet and salutary emotions? 

The Palm Sunday procession, together with that of Candlemas 
Day, is therefore one of the very oldest of those sacred marches of 
the Church militant. It is a great pity that owing to circumstances, 
such as the crammed conditions of churches, and so forth, our people 
should only too often be deprived of the holy emotions that this 
procession would not fail to stir up in their hearts. 
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3. Holy Church invariably blesses anything and everything 
that is to be used in any way whatever, in her sacred functions. Her 
blessing withdraws the lowly elements of this earth from the subtle 
influences of unseen enemies. So our palm and olive branches, or 
the twigs of humbler evergreens—such as our colder climate supplies 
—are blessed with a solemnity altogether unique. The whole func- 
tion closely resembles the celebration of the Mass. Obviously, we 
have here fragments of a Mass which used to be celebrated at the 
place which had been previously determined as the objective of the 
procession. However this point has been lately questioned. 

The prayers with which the palms are blessed are of exceeding 
beauty. They conform to the grand rule—lex orandi, lex credendi— 
that is, they are both a consecration and an explanation of the pur- 
poses for which these branches are thus blessed. Originally, the 
procession was the central event of the day. The Christian people 
wished to honor Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem by themselves 
walking in procession, carrying branches and repeating the joyful 
cries with which the crowd welcomed the Son of David. But by 
her blessing Holy Church imparts to our humble twigs of box and 
other evergreens, an abiding spiritual efficacy. These lowly elements 
are taken up by her, and from merely natural and material things 
they become endowed with a supernatural energy. In their new 
dignity of sacramentals they become for man a means of inward 
grace, as well as external, physical help and preservation. 

In the prayer which follows upon the Gospel, Holy Church 
reminds us of the green olive branch which the dove brought back 
to Noah as a token of peace and reconciliation between God and 
the earth. Then she prays that even as the children of Israel came 
out of the land of Egypt, “so may we go forth to meet Christ with 
good works, carrying palms and branches of olive trees, and enter 
through Him into eternal joy.” The Preface which follows this 
prayer is a composition of truly inspired lyricism, but contains no 
direct reference to the function of the day. When the Sanctus has 
been sung, the real blessing of the palms beings. In the first prayer, 
the Church clearly points out that we are not merely to carry our 
palm and olive branches on this day in remembrance of the first Palm 
Sunday—we are to keep them in our homes. So she prays God 
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that He would “vouchsafe to bless and sanctify this creature of the 
olive tree . . . that whoever receives it may find protection of 
soul and body ; and that it may prove, O Lord, a saving remedy and 
the sacred sign of Thy grace.” 

The same thought recurs in the second prayer. “O God, .. , 
bless these branches of palm and olive which Thy servants receive 
faithfully in honor of Thy name; that into whatever place they may 
be brought, those who dwell in the place may obtain Thy blessing, 
and all adversities being removed, Thy right hand may protect 
those who have been redeemed by Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But the fullest interpretation of the symbolism of to-day’s fune- 
tion is found in the third prayer! ... “the branches of palms 
signify His (Christ’s) triumphs over the prince of death, and the 
branches of olive proclaim, in a manner, the coming of spiritual 
unction. . . . And we also, with full faith . . . humbly 
beseech Thee, O Holy Lord, Father Almighty, eternal God, through 
the same Jesus Christ Our Lord, that in Him and through Him, 
whose members Thou hast pleased to make us, we may become 
victorious over the empire of death, and may deserve to be partakers 
of His glorious resurrection.” 

The palms being now blessed and endowed with an abiding super- 
natural virtue, besides their being symbols of victory and triumph— 
Holy Church sets out on her triumphant march in honor of her 
divine King and Bridegroom. When the procession returns to the 
church a wonderful and most significant scene is enacted. The doors - 
are closed against the procession. When it has halted, voices are 
heard from within the sacred building, singing Hosannas to the 
King of Israel. The procession without also takes up the joyful 
melody, punctuating, so to speak, each verse of the sublime hymn 
with its shouts of “Hosanna to the Son of David.” 

The “Gloria Laus” is more than a thousand years old—it is one 
of those masterpieces which, though old, seem yet ever new. Asa 
modern writer remarks: “Even though a thousand years have 
passed since its first singing, the quaint cadences of the old chant, 
probably but little changed in all that long interval, still sound 
wonderfully beautiful as we hear them in our churches now.” 
(Thurston, op. cit., p. 211.) 
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According to picturesque legend the author of the hymn is Theo- 
dulphus of Orleans. Having been falsely accused of conspiring 
against Louis le Débonnaire, the good bishop was kept in durance 
vile for several years. One Palm Sunday, as the procession, in 
which the king himself was taking part, halted just beneath the 
windows of his prison, the Bishop broke out into the hymn which 
he had just composed. The pious king was so pleased with words 
and melody that he instantly set the prisoner at liberty. 

At the conclusion of the glorious hymn the sub-deacon knocks 
at the door of the church with the staff of the processional cross, 
whereupon it is opened from within. This piece of gorgeous sym- 
bolism, of which there are not many instances in the sober liturgy 
of the Roman Church, scarcely needs explanation. The gates of 
heaven were closed against mankind. For thousands of years the 
just had waited without—there was no response to their knocking 
and pleading-—only the cross of Jesus, as a most precious key, could 
open those gates which an offended God had shut in the face of a 
rebellious race. 

The Mass of Palm Sunday does not differ from the ordinary 
Sunday Mass, except that in it there is sung the full story of Our 
Lord’s Passion as related by St. Matthew. The highly dramatic 
manner in which this is now done, owes its origin, without doubt, 
to a desire of sparing one singer excessive fatigue. The shouts of 
the crowd have been wonderfully harmonized by Vittoria—his, and 
the musical settings of other composers, may be sung in all churches. 

Our palm and olive branches must be held in our hands during 
the reading, or singing, of the Passion, as a silent protest that we 
acknowledge Him as our true King, who for our sakes “lowered 
Himself, becoming obedient, even unto the death upon the cross.” 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


ALLocuTIon oF His Hotiness Pope BENEDICT XV. IN ConsIstory 


The Holy Father says that there are two things on his mind of 
which he wishes to speak to the Cardinals before coming to the 
business of the consistory, the appointment of new bishops. 

The two anxieties of the Holy Father are: The schism of many 
priests of Bohemia, and, the difficulties existing in the foreign 
missions, 

Concerning the first point, the Holy Father relates how he has 
tried in every way possible to keep the Bohemian clergy from break- 
ing with the Catholic Church. 

Our readers will recall the various Papal documents which dealt 
with the demands of the Bohemian clergy for release from the obli- 
gation of celibacy, attached to the priesthood in the Latin Rite. 
While the Church has tolerated the promotion to the priesthood of 
married men in the Oriental Rites, she will not allow that system to 
be introduced among the clergy of the Latin Rite. 

The Holy Father states that by far the greater part of the Bohe- 
mian clergy has remained faithful, owing to a great extent to the 
German priests in Bohemia, who remained obedient to the Church, 
and who have influenced many of the Czech priests to remain faith- 
ful. A minority of the Bohemian clergy formed the so-called 
Iednota organization, which refuses obedience to the Church. 

The Pope also states that some men of the Bohemian clergy have 
dared to assert that the Holy See is inclined to dispense from the 
obligation of celibacy priests who give up the clerical state and 
intend to live as laymen. The Holy Father denies that this is the 
mind and intention of the Holy See, and that it will faithfully adhere 
to the ancient discipline of the Latin Rite, the discipline of celibacy 
of the clergy, which has not only been recommended by St. Paul and 
many of the early Fathers of the Church, but has also proved a great 
blessing to the Church. Restraint and sacrifice of the pleasures of 
life on the part of the clergy is all the more necessary at the present 
time when pleasure seems to be the sole aim of the world. If the 
clergy give a true and sincere example of restraint and sacrifice, it 
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will help greatly to strengthen those Christian souls who still have 
the good will to be sincere followers of Christ Crucified, and to be 
His follower means essentially a life of sacrifice and of detachment 
from the fleeting pleasures of this life. 

The second point that weighs on the mind of the Supreme Pontiff 
is the condition of the foreign missions. The European war has 
considerably disturbed and hampered the work of the missions, and 
the countries which supplied both, missionaries and financial means, 
have been weakened by the war to such an extent that now they 
cannot do much for the missions. The Holy Father reminds the 
Cardinals of his appeal to the Catholic world for missionaries as 
well as for financial aid. He states that he himself has done all in 
his power to help the missions. His example and his appeal have 
produced some good results, but it falls very much short of what the 
missions need. Therefore, he again wishes to urge all Catholics 
to make a sacrifice for the sake of souls. (Allocution in Consistory, 
Dec. 16, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 585.) 


WarRNING AGAINST THE ACTIVITIES OF THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION, AND SIMILAR SOCIETIES 


The S. Congregation of the Holy Office warns Catholics against 
joining societies such as the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which, while professing to be undenominational or non-sectarian, are 
really a danger to the faith of Catholic young people. It seems that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association has become particularly 
active in Italy since the European war. The S. Congregation refers 
to a booklet published by the central office of that organization at 
Rome, in which the purpose and nature of the association is de- 
scribed. According to this, the association is to teach Christianity 
independent of any church and apart from every definite religious 
creed. If that is so, a Catholic cannot, of course, belong to that 
organization without sacrificing the principles of his faith. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is only given as an 
example of societies which foster rationalism and indifferentism in 
religion, and draw people of all creeds to their association by the 
many attractions their unlimited financial means can afford. Though 
antagonistic to the Catholic faith, they nevertheless like to get hold 
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of young Catholic people. The religion of Christ, our Saviour, is 
a very definite religious teaching, indeed it would not be worthy of 
Christ if it was not so. For if God cannot or does not tell us what 
we are to believe concerning Him, and what we are to do to please 
Him, who else can tell us? Rationalism fostered by Protestant 
denominations and organizations accepts of the teaching of Christ 
only that which suits the tastes of people and their likes and dislikes, 
but this is not religion, because it is not our privilege to say what we 
will believe, and what we will do for God. (S. Congregation of 
the Holy Office, Nov. 5, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, p. 595.) 
Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


THE CLERGY IS OBLIGED TO KNow THE CopE or CANON LAW 


Question. Is there really any obligation for the ordinary priest to trouble 
himself about the Code of Canon Law? Is not the bishop the whole Canon Law 
in the diocese? 

PAROCHUS. 

Answer. It has often been said, sometimes jokingly, sometimes 
seriously, that the bishop is the whole Canon Law in his diocese, and 
that his will must be done no matter what the Canon Law says. To 
this one may answer that the bishop was, of course, a priest before 
he was made a bishop. Just as there are many priests who have 
their own way about some church affairs, though their way of acting 
is not altogether in harmony with church regulations, so there are 
bishops who have their own way in some affairs, though their man- 
ner of action does not altogether square with the Canon Law. Before 
the new Code was published, it was by no means easy in many 
particulars to know precisely what the law of the Church ordained 
in the matter, for those laws were scattered in a great many Papal 
documents and in decisions of the Roman Congregations, which, in 
the course of time, had again and again been amended, and thus it 
was diffcult to know the laws, so much so that even the best author- 
ities on Canon Law did not agree on many points. 


Now, however, we have in the new Code of Canon Law a well- 
defined summary of the laws of the Church, and when in the course 
of time these laws will have been introduced throughout the Church, 
it will go far towards unifying the general government and disci- 
pline of the Church in all the most important affairs. It can hardly 
be expected that the new Code be introduced everywhere within a 
few years. When, however, all the present candidates for the priest- 
hood are trained according to the laws of the Code and when these 
same priests will in years to come occupy the episcopal sees, the 
Code will naturally be followed more closely than at present. In 
an immense organization like the Catholic Church it is not possible 
to change anything very rapidly, nor is this reasonably to be 


expected. 
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There is the additional difficulty of the hundreds and thousands 
of different circumstances and conditions under which the Church 
lives and works in the various parts of the wide world, and these 
differences make it, practically speaking, impossible to introduce each 
and every regulation of the Common Law into every diocese and 
parish. A certain amount of judgment must naturally be left to 
the bishop of a diocese, just as the individual pastor of a parish must 
in some affairs use his judgment where under peculiar circumstances 
of his parish it is not possible to follow out some of the regulations 
which otherwise are to be followed in the administration of parishes, 
It may, however, be said without fear of contradiction that in many 
particulars we could come nearer to the general laws of the Church, 
if these laws were better known and a greater effort were made to 
apply these same laws. 


SHIFTING RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS FROM ONE House To ANOTHER 
To Krep THEM IN PERMANENT SUPERIORSHIP 


Question. It does not seem to be against the law of the Code to put a religious 
superior who has for two terms been at the head of a community of one house 
as superior into another house, for Canon 505 only forbids a third immediate 


term of office in the same house. 
RELIGIOsUsS. 


Answer. It is to be feared that the S. Congregation of Religious 
will, one of these days, administer a severe rebuke to the chapters 
of religious communities who simply ignore the meaning and spirit 
of their Constitutions by keeping a certain clique of religious perma- 
nently in office, either in one house or in another. It is not difficult 
to see that the shifting of these superiors from one house to another 
is plainly avoiding the purpose of the law. What is the difference 
whether the same persons are kept as superiors in the same house 
right along, or changed to be superiors in other houses? We know 
of acall to the religious life, but we do not know of a call to be noth- 
ing less than a religious superior. Maybe, if these persons did not 
have their own will to some extent, as a superior naturally has, they 
might not be found willing to be obedient to others. If that is the 
only way to keep such persons in religious life, it would be much 
better to get them a dispensation or secularization. 

The S. Congregation of Religious warned all religious Orders 
and Congregations whose Constitutions demand temporary superiors 
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and limit the terms of office, not to ignore the fundamental laws of 
their organization. If the Constitutions are not obeyed in these 
fundamental laws, how can the Order or Congregation expect obe- 
dience on the part of subjects in the case of less important laws? 

But, one may object, the law does not forbid keeping one in office 
as superior, except in one and the same house. This practice may 
not be against the letter of the law, but it certainly is against the 
spirit and purpose of the law, and that is the very soul of a law. 


ARE THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED OF A PaRISH TO BE INCLUDED IN 
THE Missa pro Populo 


Question. When a pastor offers his Sunday Mass for the people of the parish, 
is he obliged to include in his intention the dead of the parish? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer. ‘There is no obligation to include the deceased parish- 
ioners in the Mass for the people of the parish. The Council of 
Trent (Sess. 23, cap. 1 de Reform.), as well as other texts of law 
dealing with the obligation of pastors of canonically established 
parishes to say those Masses for the people of the parish, refer only 
to the living members of a parish. On the other hand, there is no 
objection to extending one’s intention for the benefit of the deceased 
parishioners; in fact, it is highly praiseworthy and perfectly legiti- 
mate, since that intention does not deprive the parishioners of any 
of the fruits of the Holy Sacrifice to which they are entitled by this 
law. 


PrivATE Vows AND DISPENSATION FROM THEIR OBLIGATION 


Question. It happens fairly frequently that penitents say that they promised 
some pious work or practice, or some alms, or some other good work. If it 
should appear, after questioning the penitent, that his promise to God is a vow 
in the strict sense of the word, and not merely a good resolution or intention, 
may the confessor free him from the obligation induced by the vow, or has the 
Code of Canon Law introduced a change in this matter? 

CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer. All canonists and moralists teach that the ordinary con- 
fessor does not get the power of dispensing from private vows to- 
gether with the jurisdiction for the hearing of confession. The 
Code teaches the same in Canon 1313, and grants this faculty to 
Ordinaries for their subjects and for strangers actually staying 
in the diocese, and to superiors of clerical exempt religious organiza- 
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tions for their own subjects. All other priests can get the faculty 
only from the Holy See. In the United States all priests approved 
for the hearing of confession used to get this faculty from the 
bishop, who could communicate the Facultates Ordinariae, Form, I, 
No. 4 of these faculties granting the power to dispense and to com- 
mute vows. These faculties, however, have been revoked. If, there. 
fore, the confessor is requested to relieve a penitent from some vow, 
and if there is a good reason why this should be done, he must obtain 
faculty from his bishop. 

It may be noted here that two vows, that of perfect and perpetual 
chastity and the vow to enter a religious organization with solemn 
vows, are reserved to the Holy See, but the conditions under which 
these two vows are reserved are that they were made unconditionally 
and by persons who had completed the eighteenth year of age. 

Furthermore, the Code states, in Canon 1312, that those who 
have the so-called potestas dominativa over the will of him -who 
makes a vow, can annul such vows, and the obligation does not 
revive after the one who was subject becomes independent. Here 
we meet with a difficulty when we try to determine at what age of 
children their fathers may annul their vows. The old law ruled that 
the father, or person holding the place of the father, could annul the 
vows of children made by them before they reached the age of 
puberty, twelve years in the case of girls, fourteen in the case of 
boys. The above quoted Canon 1312 seems to go further, extending 
the years to the entire period during which persons are subject to 
the potestas dominativa of another. Now, from Canon 89 it seems 
plain enough that the Church holds all children of minor age, that 
is under twenty-one years of age, as subject to the power of the 
parents, with the exception of such matters in which the Code 
declares them independent before becoming of age, as, for instance, 
in the choice of their state of life. We believe that there is in Canon 
1309 no difficulty when it rules that the two vows reserved to the 
Holy See become reserved if made after the completion of the eight- 
eenth year of age. For Canon 1309 speaks of the dispensation from 
these vows, while Canon 1312 speaks of an entirely different powef 
and a different way, namely, the irritatio, of solving the obligation 
contracted by the vow. 
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Men WHOSE FATHER OR MOTHER ArE Non-CatHotics CANNOT 
BE ORDAINED WitTHOUT A DISPENSATION 


Question. In your opinion, does Canon 987, 1°, apply to young men who 
become converts, for example, while at college, and wish to study for the priest- 
hood? The Committee on Interpretation of the Code has said that Canon 542, 
§ 1, is leveled at those fallen away from the Catholic faith, but not at converts 
to the Catholic Church. Are we not justified in looking on Canon 987, 1°, as 
simply another indication of the Church’s disapproval of Mixed Marriages, as 
a penalty, so to speak? Arguing from the interpretation put on Canon 542, § 1, 
it would seem that converts whose parents persist in heresy or infidelity can 
nevertheless be ordained without Papal dispensation, as required in case of sons 
whose parents contracted Mixed Marriage and persevere in heresy or unbelief. 

“THE CANON.” 


Answer. From a declaration of the Committee of the Interpre- 
tation of the Code, Oct. 16, 1920, we learn that a young man, 
though he has been baptized in the Catholic Church and raised as a 
Catholic in a mixed marriage lawfully contracted with the prescribed 
promises and the dispensation, cannot be ordained as long as either 
father or mother remain non-Catholic. The Code is quite explicit 
on the matter that a man of non-Catholic parents cannot be ordained 
as long as one or both remain outside the Church. The Holy See 
evidently makes a difference between converts entering religious life 
and converts going into the priesthood. The greater importance of 
the priesthood may have been the reason for the difference and be- 
cause this was an irregularity in the former law extending not only 
to the sons but also to the grandchildren if the grandfather was a 
Protestant. The new Code limits the ancient prohibition by re- 
stricting it to the children, and by making it a mere impediment 
instead of an irregularity. 

A doubt arises in case the non-Catholic father or mother or both 
have died as non-Catholics before the son is to be ordained. The 
old law was fairly clear in its ruling that it made no difference 
whether the parent or parents still lived in heresy or had died in 
heresy. The answer of the Holy Office to the bishops of Germany, 
March 6, 1891, declares irregular the sons of parents who still live 
in heresy, or have died in heresy. The new Code does not seem to 
refer to a parent who has died as a non-Catholic, for it simply 
says that the sons are forbidden to be ordained as long as the parent 


or parents remain in their error. 
Fr. STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of April 


SHORT SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By the Very Rev. BepE Jarrett, O.P. 


Low SuNDAY 
FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


1. The appearances of the Risen Christ are counted in detail by 
St. Paul in that 15th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and they are cited by him accurately and with full particulars in 
order that the historic fact of the Resurrection might be considered 
historically demonstrated. Two of these appearances are recounted 
in the Gospel of to-day, one without the presence of Thomas, and 
one with him there to convince the most skeptical of critics. On 
each occasion the greeting of the Master to the assembled brethren 
was thesame: Peace be to you, and He followed it equally by show- 
ing His hands and feet wounded. Now when you come to think 
over it and try to reconstruct the mental attitude of the Apostles at 
the moment, you can see at once how much their greatest need was 
peace. Right from the moment of the Last Supper the heavy 
menace of disaster had overcast the minds of the Apostles. Our 
Lord had tried to dissipate it and give them courage and strength 
by bidding them drive out fear: Let not your heart be troubled, nor 
let it be afraid; and He had ended by saying: These things I have 
spoken to you that in Me you may have peace. You can see that He 
perfectly realized the state, the disturbed state of their minds, and 
that He was hoping to give them reason enough to steady them 
through their trials, and that He wanted them to face the trials of 
faith ahead in perfect confidence. You believe in God, believe also 
in Me. In spite of every appearance of failure, in spite of death, 
they were to accept Him absolutely as God. Well, they had failed 
badly ; one had betrayed, one denied, most had fled, and the two on 
their road to Emmaus had lost all their faith and hope in Him. 
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2. They needed peace then very sorely, for they must undoubt- 
edly have been immensely ashamed of their weakness now that all 
had turned out as He prophesied. The sense of sin to those who 
are trying to serve God is a great affliction, a disturbance, and all 
the while the Apostles must have been bitterly conscious of their 
failure, its ingratitude to One who had shown Himself always so 
kind and sympathetic, so sure of their love of Him. To them, there- 
fore, thus distressed, no words could have come with more kindly 
grace than His greeting Peace be to you. But His amazing wisdom 
takes one further stride. Not only is He ready to forgive them and 
bestow, unasked, His peace, but He immediately gives them the 
power to forgive sin: Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins you 
shall forgive they are forgiven them, whose sins you shall retain 
they are retained. Now, don’t you think that sufficiently remarkable 
that Our Lord should have not only on the morrow of their sin 
forgiven them, but even have given them power to forgive others? 
Yet, really, it is not more remarkable than any other act of divine 
wisdom, always so far removed from the methods of human wisdom, 
and still surprisingly and finely human for all its divinity; and it 
strikes the very note of the whole system, the divine economy, of 
forgiveness of sin. 


3. As the Pharisees said very truly to our Lord, no one can 
forgive sins save God alone, for it is only by omnipotent power that 
so vast a change could be made in the soul: no command save God’s 
could be obeyed so absolutely and thoroughly. Yet the way of God 
is always to work by means of others, so that, although the power 
of forgiving can be only divine, the instruments of that power may 
be lesser than divinity. God forgives sin through sinful man. For 
the Apostles were given that power. Now they could not be given 
power to forgive their own sins; it could only be to forgive the sins 
of others. Hence the Catholic Church insists that to certain of His 
followers Christ gave this marvellous gift for the comfort and 
strengthening of all the Faithful. These to whom this has been 
committed are priests, duly authorized by their bishops, for in the 
interests of her people, the Church has restricted the use of the 
priestly powers (save in danger of death) to those only whom she 
has through her hierarchy after examination approved and licensed. 
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For the better government of the moral life of her children, experi. 
ence has shown her that it is necessary to restrict this power even 
further by “reserving” certain sins either to the Bishop or to the 
Holy See alone, and these vary with the customs of the times and 
the traditions of the peoples. Each priest on receiving jurisdiction 
from the Bishop is informed of these. It must not be matter of 
wonder that there should be a legal side to what our Lord thus 
instituted as a free tribunal of forgiveness, for the reasons moving 
the Church so to act are the result of experience during two thou- 
sand years, and have as their object the ease and comfort of count. 
less souls. Moreover, even this quasi-legal machinery must fail and 
prove useless, unless in the heart of the penitent is found real sorrow 
for sin and the firm purpose of amendment. For the law is merely 
an external apparatus, essential to a Church flung over five conti- 
nents, speaking many tongues, dealing with many people in many 
stages of culture; but the common requisite of them all, the one 
language of the world, is the wid ” a contrite heart which God 
cannot despise. | 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Hoty Orbers 

1. The Good Shepherd has set out the great purpose, the fine 
ideals, of His Eternal Priesthood. He is the Good Shepherd, and 
His Shepherddom is shown in that He saw and lived the perfect 
beauty of self-sacrifice. You see, the Good Shepherd realizes abso- 
lutely the responsibility of His position, for, having been placed in 
charge of the sheep, He is conscious that He has deliberately taken 
over their care and protection. Nor does He measure the degree 
of protection which He must offer by any reference to the limit of 
His own endurance; He wholly sets out of His reckoning any such 
personal view. For Him it is merely a matter of the safety of the 
flock. Whatever He can do to insure that safety must be done, 
and the cost must never be counted nor weighed against the safety, 
nor the final result even considered: ‘The Shepherd lays down his 
life for his sheep.” All very well, we answer ; but what is the use of 
that? Once the wolves have slain the Shepherd they have the whole 
flock at their mercy. Is it not more prudent, at the approach of 
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the pack, to make off and secure more help, and then set to work 
to succor whichever of the sheep remain? But our Lord’s saying is 
complete: “I lay down my life for my sheep.” He knows only 
that, as far as He is concerned, He has no alternative but to die, to 
go to the extreme limit of love, irrespective of whether it will avail 
or not. Not for Him the haunting question, “How will My death 
benefit the others?” only the impulse of generous love, “As for Me 
[I must die for them, and then My own Soul will be cleared of My 
responsibility.” 

2. Well, then, our Lord is the Good Shepherd; but there are 
others, for to St. Peter, primarily, was committed the charge of the 
whoie flock, “Feed My lambs, feed My sheep.” Again, there were 
made priests and bishops, as we find in the Acts of the Apostles and 
in the Epistles of St. Paul, and in the earliest literature of the Chris- 
tian Church. Under St. Peter, therefore, and the Apostles, were 
grouped the Christian communities, which seem each to have had 
their own priest to dispense the sacraments and to offer sacrifice. 
It seems, as far as can be told from Christian archeology, as though 
at the beginning every priest was also a bishop, and had all the 
several powers which are now considered purely to belong to the 
office of the Episcopate, the power of ordination, confirmation, and 
general supervision: and this was evidently necessary when the 
priests might be few, and the communities scattered. Each priest 
had to be left almost entirely to himself, and, therefore, had to be 
fore-armed with whatever his office might require. Soon, however, 
this was found to be unnecessary, and a separation of powers took 
place, whereby the fullness of the priesthood remained to the Bish- 
ops, and the priests were to have the administration of the sacra- 
ments of the people. A hierarchy, too, ordered, local, ultimately 
national, was found to be required, and came at once into existence, 
foreseen, certainly, and probably commanded by our Lord during 
those forty days mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, when He 
spoke to the Apostles of the Church and its future. Then were the 
lower orders of the ministry duly organized, deacons, subdeacons, 
and the lesser offices which have passed through several changes of 
power and function. 

3. That these various greater orders are found in the Church so 
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closely upon its foundation, is a fact that bears out our contention 
that they were instituted and arranged for by our Lord Himself, 
though it is noteworthy that at the Council of Trent, after consid. 
erable discussion, the original draft of the canon specifying the 
separation of Bishop and priest to be “of Christ’s institution” wags 
deliberately altered into “of divine institution.” For the con. 
ferring of these greater orders a separate sacrament has been given 
us, the laying on of hands by the Bishop. Its outward sign contains 
certain definite words that proclaim the meaning of the office, and 
the intention of the prelate, and is shown also in the formal handing 
over of the sacred vessels to the newly-ordained priest. Its inward 
grace is naturally, (i) the very grace required by the ministers to 
carry out the responsibilities of their office, the careful and exact 
fulfillment of their duties to their people despite the weariness of 
human nature, the occasional unattractiveness of those to be minis- 
tered to, the counter-pull of pleasure and personal tastes and inter- 
ests, the self-denial required in the true life of celibacy. Who is 
sufficient for these things? My power is made manifest in your 
infirmity. I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me. More- 
over, (ii) the Sacrament of Holy Orders confers definite powers to 
the soul, eternal and unchangeable, which make any subsequent 
reception of this sacrament superfluous and void. The power to 
consecrate and to absolve is a life-gift, always available. But the 
priest has to consider that it is not power but sacrifice that is the 
badge of office; that he, too, must aim at being a good shepherd, 
steadfast, enduring, without thought of self, that his bounden duty 
is to bring in the sheep “not yet of this fold” till they become at 
last indeed one fold, and are ruled by one Shepherd. 


Tuirp SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


LIFE EvERLASTING 
1. What do you think of that Life to be revealed hereafter? 
Our Lord in this final sermon of His in the supper place frequently 
refers to it, as though He kept it steadily in mind during the hours 
of His agony. He is continually exhorting Apostles not to be cast 
down, not to faint under the strain of life’s jars and shocks and 
disappointments, but rather to lift up their eyes from time to time 
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to that high purpose to which all their efforts were directed. It looks 
as though His human nature desired to be comforted by the remem- 
brance of the joys to be revealed hereafter, just as to St. Paul it was 
no mean help to remember that the sufferings of this life were not 
worthy to be compared to future glory. The simile our Lord here 
uses is apposite, for He points to the mother in labor, her painful 
travail, the anxiety, the suspense, the real pain, the weakness, and 
yet to her delight at the reward when the child is born. Is he not 
worth to her all that she has ever endured for him? That is the 
point of view from which to-day we have to survey our time in this 
world, nor let ourselves be caught in the implication that at death 
all is over. To those who have no faith in a future life, it might 
indeed seem useless and positively wrong to watch or endure suffer- 
ing that led nowhere; for we can hardly imagine anything more 
terrible than merely wanton murder or atrocities to no purpose, or 
self-inflicted pain that was wholly outside any scheme or delibera- 
tion. To look at life barely and nakedly, and to suppose no future 
and no providence, is to inspire despair and to stimulate to suicide 
and the throwing away of threadbare lives. 

2. On the other hand, the powers of endurance are enormously 
increased once we have discovered (a) that the pain we are asked 
to suffer has some purpose behind it; (b) that there is a time limit 
when these things will pass away; (c) that the fruit of them is life 
at the hands of love. Now, then, first of all remember that there 
does lie a purpose behind the troubles of this present life. The 
woman in labor is the chosen simile of our Lord, pointing thereby 
to the lesson that we are not put to the torture just for the amuse- 
ment of the High Gods, as scoffing philosophers have sometimes 
jested ; but that suffering is not so much a pain as a process. What 
is gathered out of pain? What are its results? No human mind is 
quite in a position to state adequately the answer, but sufficient food 
for thought is offered by the reply that by pain character is tested 
and love expressed. Secondly, it is clear that death sets the time 
limit to blind suffering, for the purgative pains that follow are 
understood and seen through and gladly welcomed. There is no 
tireless succession of endless lives, but “it is appointed unto man 
once to die and after that the judgment.” Thirdly, the final result 
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of all our sufferings bravely borne is the everlasting reward of God, 
seen, understood, loved, and enjoyed. 

3. Consider how fine a name it is we gave to that final and 
ultimate reward and purpose of existence, Everlasting Life. People 
have carcicatured spiritless accounts of heaven; but who could D0s- 
sibly make mock of life eternal? It is life. You see now why to 
St. Paul there is no possible comparison between such sufferings 
as we can meet here, and that eternal weight of glory, for what we 
have on earth that alone consoles us or gives us enjoyment, is life, 
however feeble we be or faltering or fettered by age and infirmity, 
That other thing will be life also, and life without feebleness or 
faltering, life full to overflowing, the pulse and beat of it thrilling 
through us as when we travel at immense speed and feel ourselves 
to be alive, or as when we catch sight, in the spring, of the newly 
risen green, or watch some swarming city center of human life with 
its color and movement and gaily-active throng. That is life, above 
all, which links us to another by love. Life without love or friend- 
ship is no life at all, mean, spiritless without any other thought than 
conscious selfishness. But the final reward of the Christian, that 
which heartens him and gives him courage, to which he has to lift 
up his vision when his limbs grow weary and his heart fails him 
and he sees his crumbled ambitions lying at his feet, is the thought 
of the more abundant life provided by the hands of Love. What can 
be set over against the infinite joy of God? To see again the crowds 
of our human friends and relive the happy memories of childhood 
and youth and manhood reborn, to salute the venerated figures of 
Saintdom, to greet the patrons to whom we have turned in our 
distress, to marvel at the vast variety of the angel-host, at the famil- 
iar spirit that so long accompanied us, to behold in her pure beauty 
the mother of God, to dare higher and watch with eager love the 
perfect form of our Master in the comeliness of His manhood, to 
pass beyond all these and in the surprising, incredible boldness 
of love to contemplate the inner life of Power, and Wisdom, and 
Love, to know the relations of the Blessed Trinity to each other, 
to see face to face, to know even as we are known ourselves—that it 
“is no counterfeit, but a true and perfect image of life, indeed,” nor 
in a passing way only shall this great vision be given us, but forever. 
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FourtH SuNpAY AFTER EASTER 
Our FatHER WHo Art IN HEAVEN 


1. No wonder they were silent, when Our Lord told them He 
was about to leave them; no wonder they hardly thought of whither 
He was going nor asked any questions of Him. Truly, the pro- 
nouncement of His departure could only be thought of from their 
side, from the view-point of their loss. “Because I have spoken these 
things to you, sorrow hath filled your heart’—but, of course, how 
should it be otherwise, to lose so dear and kindly a friend after these 
three years of intimacy? Yet, had they been really His friends, 
they would have thought instantly of His gain—“because I go to the 
Father.” Perhaps they could not even yet realize the closeness of 
His Passion nor the terrors of it, and, therefore, had no concep- 
tion of how much He was humanly upheld by the thought of His 
Father and the blessedness of that abode whither for the first time 
His sacred humanity was to go. But if they did not realize the relief 
with which He thought of the ending of the Passion, it is some 
comfort to us, poor harassed mortals, to know how He held before 
Him the thought of His release—“‘because I go to the Father.” 


2. Now, it was evidently one of the abiding thoughts of Our 
Lord’s life, that before Him lay the joys of Heaven. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, this is noted: “Let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of 
our faith; who for the joy that was set before Him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God” (Heb., xii, 1,2). He was helped hunianly to endure 
because of the final joys that He knew would be His portion, when, 
the sufferings over, He would come at last to those many mansions 
which He was preparing for them. It is rather pathetic to see the 
deep wistfulness of His nature faced with the horrors of His lonely 
way ; more than pathetic, it is of great help to us. You see we have 
a great deal to face or we shall have, before the whole affair is done, 
and we shall need patience very greatly, if we are to get through 
without becoming in any way embittered. Well, there is some 
steadiness of character to be got out of the remembered hope of 
Heaven. That we were intended to remember this is clear from 
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the fact that in His model prayer, He begins by this very note, ag 
though to make us strike it first in those moments when we set 
ourselves down to prayer: “Thus shalt thou pray: Our Father 
Who Art in Heaven.” That is the final purpose of every action, 
of the patient bearing of every trouble, the motive justifying all 
our lives; and as we kneel to pray we remind ourselves of the goal 
of it all: God the Father seen in His Heaven of joy. 

3. But Our Lord is not simply referring to that Heaven of joy 
in thus opening our lips in prayer, but He gives us as the ground 
of prayer, the doctrine of the Fatherland of God. In what sense is 
God our Father? (i) He is our Father by creation. He created us 
out of nothing. No one else had anything to do with us but He, 
for from Him either immediately, as in our soul, or mediately, in 
our body, are we, wholly and entirely. Now, humanly speaking, we 
are accustomed to look upon the works of our hands almost as our 
children. They are our offspring, fashioned by us through brain 
and finger, our own. If others spoil them, we feel that not our 
pride but our love is affected by their loss. Even when we have 
outgrown them and see their faults, they are still very dear to us 
because something of ourselves has passed into them. It is a phrase 
of political economists that labor is a title to possession. What we 
have worked at and made is our own. God, then, though to Him it 
can be no labor, possesses as His own what He has made. (ii) He 
is our Father by redemption. We were children of wrath, but by the 
atonement we once more become children of God. That is the teach- 
ing both of St. Paul and of St. John, showing us how Our Lord 
regarded His ransoming of the world. He owns us, therefore, 
by a second tie. We speak of baptism as a “spiritual regeneration” 
or “a new birth” because Our Lord, Himself, used that phrase to 
Nicodemus: “Unless a man be born again . . . he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.” That is the second birth, a second 
time the child of God, and He thus twice over our Father. (iii) He 
is our Father by the daily life of grace. In the Old Testament He 
speaks of Himself as supporting Israel “as a man is wont to carry 
his little son.” He has so taken charge of us, fathered us, day by 
day, from the morning watch even unto the night, watched over us 
with His Divine and fatherly Providence, set His graces as stars to 
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light us on our way, poured His blessings on us till we were strength- 
ened to goodness beyond our strength, refreshed us, guided us, lifted 
and carried us, a Father in Heaven surely, in His endless and sleep- 
less care! A Father then in our birth and re-birth and in our 
growth. Nor the Father merely of me or of you, but of all the 
world; our Father, and, therefore, the brotherhood of man, for i 
of all of us is He three times over the Father. He is the Father in | | 
Heaven? Yes. But is not God everywhere? Why, then, limit Him 
to Heaven? We do not say that God is in Heaven so much as that || 
it is Heaven to be with God. He is everywhere, and He will never i 
be nearer to me than He is at present, but Heaven means that I 
shall see Him and know Him as He is. 

















LOW SUNDAY 


The Effects of Baptism 
By Dom Francis BLACKWELL, O.S.B. 


“He who sent me to baptize with water, said to me: He upon whom thou shalt 
see the Spirit descending, and remaining upon him, he it is that baptizeth with 
the Holy Ghost.”—St. John, I, 33 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction—Baptism “with water” and Baptism “with the Holy 
Ghost.” Low Sunday: the “outer mark of washing” in white robe; the 
“inner mark of washing” in the character given to the soul. 

1. What Baptism takes away from the soul: 
a. Sin, original and actual. 
b. Punishment due to sin. 
2. What Baptism gives to the soul: 
a. Sanctifying grace. 
b. Faith, Hope and Charity. 
c. Moral virtues. 
d. Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
e. Character of a child of God. 
Conclusion.—W hat is really our “white garment”’?—the character or seal 
set upon our soul. Washing our “white garment” anew. 


The Gospel, brethren, relates that a certain John, son of Zachary, 
was sent by God to preach in the wilderness, near the banks of the 
Jordan, “the baptism of penance unto remission of sins.”’ 

He is pictured for us a man clothed, not in soft garments, but in 
camel’s hair, a leather girdle about his loins, who looks as if he 
came neither eating nor drinking; for his meat is merely locusts 
and wild honey. No reed is he, shaken by the wind of public 
opinion: the calm authority of that brow, his whole countenance 
reveals undaunted strength of will and firmness of purpose. Let 
some scoff, and mutter: ‘He hath a devil!’” Many more shall 
believe. The fame of his austerity, the fascination of his person- 
ality draws hundreds after him, from Jerusalem and all Judea. 
They know him for a prophet and are mindful of his message: 
“Do penance: for the kingdom of God is at hand.” 

Now, the Baptist distinguishes between baptism “with water” 
and baptism “with the Holy Ghost.” Wherein lies the difference? 

St. John baptized with water and called his baptism “the baptism 
of penance for the remission of sins.” Christ also baptized with 
water, but called His Baptism one of “water and the Holy Ghost.” 
Christ’s Baptism was a sacrament; John’s only a sacramental, pre- 
paring the way for the baptism of Christ. John himself testifies 
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that his baptism gives no grace, when he declares that he is not that 
Messias whose baptism is to bestow the Holy Ghost. Nor did 
John’s baptism actually remit sin: the sin was really remitted by the 
repentance, of which baptism was only the token, the figure of 
cleansing of heart. As a sign that true contrition must penetrate 
through the hidden recesses of the soul, the Precursor immersed 
the entire body of the sinner. 

When Our Lord Jesus Christ instituted the Saini of Bap- 
tism, He gave the very same outward sign or symbol John had 
used, flowing water, the power of conferring the Holy Ghost; the 
sacramental became a sacrament. 

To-day, Low Sunday, dear brethren, is the end of the Paschal 
solemnity. For this reason it was that the newly-baptized among 
the early Christians put off on this feast the white garment received 
at baptism. But, as St. Augustine says, “though they laid aside the 
outward mark of washing in their raiment, the mark of that wash- 
ing in their souls remaineth to eternity.” 

These words of that great Father of the Church remind us, 
my brethren, that a sacrament is, after all, but the outward sign 
of a sacred thing; that the outward sign passes away, but the sacred 
thing remains. 

In Baptism, when water is poured upon the head, and the one 
who pours the water says, “I baptize thee in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” that rite, even with all its 
accompanying ceremonies, is soon over; yet its inward effects endure 
forever. Baptism removes certain things from the soul; and Bap- 
tism gives the soul certain other things: 

1. What does Baptism take away from the soul? It takes away 
allsin. Not only original sin, that sin which we inherit from Adam, 
but also, in the case of those who are not infants, actual sin, whether 
venial or mortal. And it does so because it unites us to Christ. For 
the sake of the satisfaction for sin, which He made on the Cross, 
and of His merits, we receive a full and free pardon, and we 
recover those privileges lost when original sin cut us off from God. 

The Lord said by the mouth of His Prophet: “I will pour upon 
you clean water, and you shall be cleansed from all your filthiness.” 
And the Apostle, after calling to their mind their many and great 
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sins, says to the Corinthians: “But you are washed, but you are 
sanctified.” 

The Sacrament of Penance, Confession, indeed, washes away 
sin; but there is this difference between the Sacrament of Penance 
and that of Baptism: that in Penance the temporal punishment due 
to sin, the guilt of which has been forgiven, remains to be under- 
gone either in the present or future life; whereas in Baptism, not 
only sin, but also the punishment due to sin is remitted. 


Hence the Council of Trent declares that “in those who are born 
again there is nothing that God hates.” Concupiscence, the inclina- 
tion to sin, stays with the baptized ; but, to him who strives manfully, 
this will be the occasion of an eternal reward. 


2. At the same time that the soul becomes free from sin, it is 
filled with the gifts of God. For the baptized person is incor- 
porated into Christ and made a member of His mystical body. “As 
many of you,” says St. Paul, “as have been baptized into Christ, 
have put on Christ.” Not only are sins remitted, sanctifying grace 
conferred, but the three theological virtues of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, the moral virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost are 
infused into the soul. 


At Baptism even a new-born babe receives, besides the washing 
away of original sin and the bestowal of sanctifying grace, the 
virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity, and the rest. It is true that 
he does not yet believe any definite thing or desire any particular 
thing, or love any particular person; but, nor does he yet walk, 
though he has feet, or talk, though he has a tongue. He possesses 
Faith, Hope and Charity, if he cannot exercise them; he has capa- 
bilities ; but, until his mind shall have grown, he cannot use them. 


3. By Baptism, then, the soul is freed from sin and punishment 
and receives the gift of sanctifying grace. From that moment, my 
brethren, a marvelous change comes over it; for it acquires a supef- 
natural likeness to God and becomes the child of God. 


When we are taken into God’s family, we are made brethren of 
our Blessed Lord, we are made Christ-like. Never can that resem- 
blance to Jesus, that mark or seal set upon our soul be entirely 
effaced. In Heaven or hell, for our glory or our shame, that 
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character will eternally show that we were once admitted into the 
communion of the children of God. 

“Receive this white garment,” said the priest, “and carry it 

unspotted before the judgment seat of Jesus Christ.” What is our 
white garment? Not the perishable earthly linen, but the heavenly 
character set upon our soul. 
Brethren, if we have soiled our white garment, if we have 
steeped our baptismal robe in the misery of sin, let us wash them 
anew, that at the Last Day the recording Angel may say of us: 
“These are they that are come out of great tribulation. and have 
washed their robes in the Blood of the Lamb.” 


THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


The Training of Children 
By the Rev. P. W. Browne, D.D. 
“The good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep.’—John, x, 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Meaning of parables. Parables a special charat- 
teristic of Our Lord’s teaching. How to understand the meaning of a 
parable. Each parable has a special lesson. Many of Our Lord’s parables 
contain a solemn warning. The parable of the Good Shepherd glistens as a 
jewel with the light of God’s compassion. 

1. Interpretation of the parable by St. Augustine. Parents are shepherds 
of the family. The welfare of the child depends upon its early training by 
the father and the mother. They must not delegate their responsibilities. 

2. The second phase of training is the education of the child in a Catholic 
school. Catholic teachers devote their lives to the training of children in 
the best manner. Catholic schools are not institutions where the heart ts 
starved and the intellect pampered. They do not relegate God to the realms 
of the unknown. 

3. The influence of the school must not be too strongly accentuated. The 
school is only the handmaid of the home; and the teacher's duty is to 
supplement the work of the parents. The attitude of the Church on this 
point is definite. Cardinal Gibbons says the home is the primeval novitiate. 
St. Paul outlines the duties of the shepherds of the family. 

Conclusion—Examples of the Mother of the Maccabees, St. Monica, 
Blanche of Castile. 


To-day’s Gospel contains the most appealing parable uttered by 
Our Lord. A parable is a narrative which is used to convey a 
truth, and its suggestiveness depends upon the propriety of the com- 
parison, on the obviousness of its scope, the conciseness of the style 
in which it is expressed, and its adaptiveness to the capacity of those 
to whom it is addressed. 
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The use of parables was a special characteristic of Our Lord's 
teaching, for “without parables he spoke not unto them.” Those 
to whom He preached were accustomed to parabolic instruction, 
and teaching otherwise would have been unreal to the Jewish multi- 
tudes. There is nothing in literature comparable to His parables, 
They are so simple in form that a child may understand them, 
yet so deep in meaning that their treasures can never be exhausted. 

To understand the meaning of the parables we must remember: 
that each parable was spoken to living groups of bystanders and 
disciples, and it had a single and special lesson; that He who spoke 
these parables was the Incarnate God. Hence we must expect that 
the main lesson of each parable will lead us far into the deep things 
of life and God, and that the details will have a significance of their 
own. The parable must lead us consequently into the Kingdom of 
God. | 

Many of Our Lord’s parables leave an impression of severity upon 
the mind; some of them contain a solemn warning, such as the 
faithless servant, the wicked husbandman, the rich man and Lazarus, 
Yet, like the sunlight breaking through the clouds, we see the light 
of divine love breaking through the severity of the divine judgments. 
There is one parable, however, which glistens as a jewel with the 
light of divine compassion—the parable of the Good Shepherd in 
this morning’s Gospel. 

St. Augustine gives us an interpretation of this parable which 
has a very practical application to present conditions. He says’ that 
as Christ is the Shepherd of souls, parents are the shepherds of the 
family, and that God will demand from these shepherds a rigorous 
account of how they have guarded the flock committed to their care. 
St. John tells us that the training of the child in the way of truth 
is a paramount obligation of parents. Writing to the Lady Elect, 
he says: “I was exceedingly glad that I found thy children walking 
in truth” (2 John, i, 4). 

The future welfare of the child depends upon its early training. 
The child mind is plastic and ductile; and just as we may model out 
of a piece of wax the representation of an angel or a devil, so 
parents may mould the character of the child into a saint or a 
reprobate. First impressions are the most durable; and it is a 
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psychological fact that they are never entirely effaced. Like the 
marks made upon the cortex of a young tree, they only widen with 
the child’s development. 

The sculptor standing at the edge of the quarry conjures up in 
fancy the figures which his skilful hand can produce from the raw 
marble; the painter standing before his easel visions the ravishing 
forms which his brush will portray on the yet blank canvass; the 
miner sees in the ore of new-found lode the ingots and the coin into 
which the crude metal will be fashioned—all revel in the bewildering 
possibilities of fame and riches. 

But what are these treasures compared with the soul of the child 
upon which the moisture of baptism still glistens as the dew upon 
the rose? Alas! parents of to-day do not seem to realize their 
responsibilities as shepherds of the souls of those whom God has 
entrusted to their care. Many mothers—and Catholic mothers— 
delegate the spiritual upbringing of their children to domestics whose 
incompetency is paralleled only by their carelessness. But what of 
the fathers? To many of them the jingle of the shekels in the mart 
and the tick of the stock market register are more attractive than 
the infantile voices that lisp their names. O for the days of a St. 
Felicitas, a Queen Blanche, or a St. Francis de Chantal! 

A second phase of the training of the child is its education, for 
this is, or should be, a moulding process. The education of the 
child seems to be a “problem” to the worldly-minded ; but it should 
not be so for the Catholic father and mother who realize their re- 
sponsibilities ; for Catholic schools are nearly everywhere available; 
and devoted teachers, men and women who have “chosen the better 
part,” are devoting their lives to the cause of education. Of course, 
there are Catholics of the invertebrate type who will tell you that 
Catholic schools, Catholic colleges, and even Catholic universities, 
are not “up to date!” This term has a somewhat elusive meaning. 
If it means that Catholic institutions do not teach that morality is 
mere conventionalism; that the moral code has no sanction; that 
religion is effervescent superstition; that the Ten Commandments 
have no binding force; that the Incarnate God was “a fanatical Jew- 
ish Prophet” ; that Carlyle is more moral than Jeremiah; that Ruskin 
is superior to Isaiah; that Ingersol is a nobler moralist than Moses; 
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thank God, Catholic educational institutions are not ‘up to date” 
Catholic schools do not pamper the intellect to starve the heart: ; they 
do not maroon the conscience on the isle of self-conceit ; they do not 
write God with a small “g’”’; they do not relegate the Deity to the 
realms of the unknown. 

Important though it is, parents should remember that they must 
not delegate their responsibilities to the school. There is a formi- 
dable danger in this very prevalent idea ; and many well-meaning par- 
ents are disposed either to minimize the influence of the home or to 
accentuate too strongly the part played by the school in the training 
of the child. It should be borne constantly in mind that parents, 
first and before all others, are responsible for the child’s upbringing. 
This responsibility is a divine command. The school is but the 
handmaid of the home; and the teacher’s duty is to aid the parents 
by supplementing their work in what they have neither the time, 
nor, perhaps, the ability to perform. No secondary agency can 
adequately discharge the functions of a primary power. The atti- 
tude of the Church on this point is definite and unmistakable. While 
she insists emphatically upon the establishment of Catholic schools, 
it is far from her purpose either to minimize thereby the responsi- 
bility of parents, or to relieve them of all part in the education of 
their offspring. “We have come to think,’’ says an eminent author- 
ity, “that the rise of a teaching class sets the father free to make 
money for his household, while others attend to their moral and spir- 
itual culture. This is a mischievous idea; for there are things a 
father can teach his child as no other human being can teach him. 
Especially is this true of the ethical views of life a child acquires 
from the precept and example of his father. The father who lives 
up to his privileges is prophet and priest, as well as king and shep- 
herd of his household.” The voice of religion is at one with the 
voice of nature in proclaiming that the education of children belongs 
primarily to the parents. The teacher is only their representative 
to advance and finish the work which is their duty. 

Cardinal Gibbons says: ‘The home is the primeval novitiate; its 
beneficient agency is the most far-reaching and most enduring of 
schools. The dangers that threaten civilization may be traced to the 
family. The root of the commonwealth is in the homes of the 
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people. The social and civil life of mankind springs from the fire- 
side. The official life of a nation is ordinarily the reflex of the 
moral sense of the people. The morality of public administration is 
to be gauged by the moral standara of the family. As the child 
is the father of the.man, so is the family the greatest teacher of 
the race; for a river cannot rise beyond its source.” » 

St. Paul outlines the duties of the shepherds of the family, when 
he says: “Bring them up in discipline and the correction of the 
Lord” (Eph., vi, 4). Then, let your pastoral care be such as was 
that of Tobias, who taught his sons generosity towards the poor, 
modesty in their conduct, purity in morals, and justice in every- 
thing. Let it be inspired by the example of the Mother of the Macca- 
bees, who taught her children to look beyond the earth and vision 
the things of Heaven; by the example of St. Monica, whose prayers 
saved St. Augustine from being engulfed in Manichzism, by the 
example of Queen Blanche of Castile, who would rather see her 
princely son dead at her feet “than to commit a single mortal sin.” 
Thus, you will fulfill your duties as shepherds of the little flock with 
whose guidance God has entrusted you, and at the last day when 
you appear before the judgment seat, there will be eternal consola- 
tion in the thought so beautifully expressed by St. John: “Those 
whom Thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is lost” (John, 
xvii, 12). 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Divine Providence 
By the Rev. CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


“Amen, amen, I say to you, that you shall lament and weep, but the world 
shall rejoice; and you shall be made sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned 
into joy.”—John, xvi, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Nothing more consoling than the doctrine of the Divine Provj. 
dence. It changes our entire outlook upon life. 


1. The certainty of this doctrine. It is based upon the omnipotence of 
God, His wisdom and His goodness. The fact of Divine Providence js 
certain, though the ways of Providence are mysterious. 


2. Some difficulties that may puzzle the faithful; the prosperity of the 
wicked and the afflictions of the good. 


3. Solution of these difficulties. Man a free agent. Man’s responsibility 
for evil in the world. The difficulties vanish when projected on the back- 
ground of eternity. 


We should cultivate a trustful attitude towards the heavenly father and a 
vivid sense of the existence of Divine Providence. 


My friends: 


We are not in this world like the driftwood on the seq 
tossed about by the waves and finally washed upon an uncertain 
shore. Our lives are in the hands of a loving Father, who shapes 
them according to plans that have been conceived by love and are 
executed with wisdom and power. There are few doctrines in 
our holy faith more practical in their bearings upon our lives and 
more consoling in their nature than this beautiful doctrine of Divine 
Providence. To know that we are an object of concern and paternal 
interest to Him who rules the worlds is an unfailing source of solace 
in our trials, and of strength and encouragement in our struggles. 
It gives an entirely different appearance to the world around us and 


makes us see it in a more genial and softer light. Where before 


we saw stumbling blocks, we now see stepping stones. The tangled 
skein of human events resolves itself into a pattern of skillful design 
and entrancing beauty. If we meditate deeply upon this comforting 
truth, a great tranquility comes into our souls and a wonderful assur- 
ance and a profound sense of security steal over our hearts. The 
sting is taken out of adversity, the future loses its fears, dangers 
are faced with confidence, once we are vividly convinced of the 
Divine guidance in human affairs. 

As Catholics we are firmly convinced of the existence of @ 
Divine Providence that presides over the happenings of this world 
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, and that directs in a special manner the things that pertain to man. 

From time to time, it is well that we restate to ourselves the reasons 
for this belief. It is also expedient that we refute the objections 
that might be brought against this truth, for, though they could 
not destroy our faith, they might impair its vividness and dim its 
brightness. To this task we will now address ourselves. 

1. That God governs this world which He has created, and that 
He exercise continual care over everything that comes about in 
the universe is no mere fancy or beautiful dream. It is a fact well 
established and vouched for by good reasons. It follows with unim- 
peachable evidence from the attributes of God, particularly His 
wisdom, His goodness and His justice. God has made this world 
for a purpose. His wisdom requires that His hand should so 
guide the world that it will fulfill God’s purposes. God does not 
leave His work unfinished ; He does not rest until He sees it crowned 
with glorious consummation. God’s goodness demands that He lend 
His aid to the creatures to whom He has given existence, especially 
to those endowed with reason. A mother does not abandon the 
child to whom she has given life. She watches with infinite tender- 
ness over the cradle; she guides with patience the first faltering 
steps; she surrounds with never tiring solicitude the years of child- 
hood; her anxious care for the welfare of her own continues into 
the years of adolescence. It only ends when her loving eyes close 
in death. Even so God surrounds those that He has created in His 
image and likeness with watchful care. God’s justice clamors loudly 
for His interference in human affairs. It is inconceivable that a 
just God could be indifferent to the wrong committed by men or 
that He should have no concern for those that serve Him faithfully. 
No subtle argument, however, is necessary where we have the plain 
and outspoken testimony of the Holy Scriptures. The Old Testa- 
ment abounds with evidences of a Divine Providence, which shines 
forth with special splendor in the history of the Israelites and the 
lives of Tobias and Job. The book of Wisdom declares: “God 
made the little and the great, and He hath equally care of all” 
(vl, 8). In the New Testament our Lord explicitly reiterates the 
doctrine of a Divine Providence that overrules this world and 
extends to the smallest details. ‘“But,” He says in a very consoling 
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manner, “the very hairs of your head are all numbered” (Matt, 
x, 30). 

2. That this world is wisely and well governed is as certain ag 
the existence of God; for, to deny it would mean to rob God of His 
most essential attributes and to make Him less than a negligent 
parent and a careless ruler. But to the mortal eye His hand is not 
always apparent in the disposition of human events. There are 
happenings in this world which seem to contradict the divine goy- 
ernment of the world and puzzle those of weak faith. We mean, 
in particular, the prevalence of evil and the misfortunes of the just, 

Evil in every form, wickedness of every variety, baseness, selfish- 
ness, greed, appear to hold complete sway in this world. They seem 
to dominate everything and to be in the ascendancy. They loom 
overshadowingly large and all but eclipse the good. The casual 
observer would gain the impression that the dimensions of evil are 
‘gigantic and that its power is irresistible. Some are inclined to 
paint the picture of this world in very dark, if not entirely black, 
colors. They are tempted to point an accusing finger at God who 
fails to put an end to the reign of evil. We are well aware that the 
just on this earth enjoy no immunity from adversity and affliction. 
On the contrary, misfortune seems to dog their steps and prosperity 
seems to flee from them. Often enough, the good are singularly 
unlucky in their business enterprises and they rarely get far from 
poverty. Frequently, they are the victims of unscrupulous men 
and the prey of dishonesty. The history of the Church and the 
lives of the saints are replete with instances where the innocent and 
guileless succumb to the vile schemes and the clever intrigues of 
the wicked. It would seem, then, that no hand is raised to protect 
the good and to stay the wicked in the carrying out of their nefarious 
designs. 


The Lord has anticipated this objection and given it very terse 
expression: “Amen, amen, I say to you, that you shall lament and 
weep, but the world shall rejoice” (John, xvl, 20). The world’s 
share shall be joy and laughter; the friends of Jesus shall receive 
as their lot tears and mourning. This looks like a strange and unfair 
division of things. 
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3. The Lord does not leave us without a solution of this diffi- 
culty. The words that follow quickly dispel our misgivings and give 
ys an insight into the workings of Divine Providence. “But,” Our 
Lords adds, “your sorrow shall be turned into joy. . . . And your 
joy no man shall take from you” (John, xvl, 20, 22). 

The happiness of the wicked is unreal and shadowy. It has 
neither substance nor permanence. It is shallow and all on the sur- 
face. We should be quickly undeceived about the happiness of the 
wicked, if we could read their hearts. Let no one envy the lot of 
the wicked. The attractive and pleasant outward appearance con- 
ceals very much that is undesirable and repellent. 

Do not presume to speak in the name of the good and the just 
and on their behalf to arraign Divine Providence. Ask them, if 
they have any grievance against God’s dealings with them. You 
will find that they are not dissatisfied with the way God is treating 
them. From their conformity with the Divine will, a wonderful 
calm and an imperturbable peace come to them. None of them would 
wish to change places with the prosperous wicked. Those who are 
most vociferous in their criticism of the Divine dispensations are 
not the good that suffer and are afflicted, but the wicked that are 
prevented from reaping the fruits of their iniquity. 

If we go to the bottom of the matter, we find that the evil in 
this world is due to the free will of man. Evil was first introduced 
into this fair world by the sin of man. Almost every evil that now 
curses men may be traced to some abuse of the free will which God 
has given to man. Evil could only be entirely prevented if God 
destroyed the free will of man, if He deprived him of his most 
precious prerogative. This God will not do. He therefore allows 
evil, but makes even the bad subservient to His greater ends. The 
existence of evil is the opportunity of the good. Persecution pro- 
duces the heroism of the martyr, and out of suffering and affliction 
the most resplendent virtues blossom forth. When measured by 
eternity, the evil is only of short duration. It passes quicker than 
the dew on a hot morning, but the good to which it gave occasion 
lasts forever. 

My friends: If we look upon the world in this spirit, we see 
evidences of Divine intervention reflected everywhere. Let us 
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remember that His hand shelters us as the wings of the mother bird 
protect its brood. No real evil can befall us as long as God is with 
us and we are in the state of grace; for “we know that to them 
that love God all things work together unto good” (Rom., viii, 28), 
Amen. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Ingrafted Word 
By the Rt. Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, LL.D. 


“Wherefore, casting away all uncleanness, and abundance of naughtiness, re. 
ceive the ingrafted word, which is able to save your souls.”—St. James, i, 21, 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—God has given us the perfect gift of His Gospel 
which is like a seed ingrafted or implanted in the soil of our hearts, We 
must remove all noxious growths from that soil, and must carefully tend 
the seeding. 

1. The Soil—Our hearts should be prepared to receive the preaching of 
the Gospel. They should not be like a highway over which passes every 
kind of traffic in worldly work, or like stony ground without depth of 
purpose. They should not be cumbered with “abundance of naughtiness’— 
noxious weeds that choke the growing plant. 

2. The Seed—The word of God is wholly good and to be received with all 
thankfulness. Anecdote of the Catholic lady: “Do you thank God every 
day of your life for the gift of Faith?” Do we listen gladly to sermons, 
or are we rather listless and even critical? 

3. The Sower.—The fashion of criticizing the sermon and the preacher, 
Even though both merit reproof, nevertheless the critical habit is dangerous 
to ourselves, and, even in a worldly way, inexpedient, as perhaps exhibiting 
the arid and stony character of our own hearts. We should listen “with 
meekness,” says St. James. 

Conclusion—We are to be doers of the word, not hearers only. This 
means attention in order to learn God’s will, prayer for grace to do that 
will, love for God’s commands, desire for His promises. 


Introduction. God is not the author of any evil. Only good 
gifts, and perfect gifts, come from His unbounded goodness. He 
has given us, for instance, two powers that make us like Himself, 
namely, intellect and will. But men use their will to disobey God, 
and thus produce evil. Men also use their intellect amiss, and pro- 
duce error. 


God has especially favored us, my brethren, with the perfect gift 
of His Gospel. It can, as St. James tells us in the Epistle of this 
day, save our souls. If it fail to do this supremely important thing 
for us, the fault does not lie with the Divine Giver or with His price- 
less gift, but alone with ourselves. We fail to receive it properly, 
we fail to use it aright. 
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He engrafts or implants the word of His truth in our hearts. 
That seedling should grow up and produce for us the fruits of ever- 
lasting life. If it fail to do so, the fault can be only in the bad soil 
or in our careless tendance of the young plant. 

A careful farmer is not content with merely turning up the soil 
that it may safely harbor the seed. He combats many an enemy 
of the plant, and withal adds fertilizers and removes noxious 
growths. He hopes—not in vain—for the warmth of the sun and 
the kindly rains of Heaven to help him to the coming harvest. 

1. The Soil. St. James tells us that we should cast away all un- 
cleanness. Our heart, which is to receive God’s Word, should be pre- 
pared for its reception. Shall we permit it to be like the soil spoken 
of by Our Lord in His great parable of the Sower—a highway over 
which pass many unclean thoughts and wanton desires, the rude 
feet of anger or pride or avarice or gluttony, the grinding wheels 
of earthly traffic in its many forms? The seed will then be ground 
to powder ere it take root. Shall it be like a stony soil covered with 
little earth—with no depth of purpose; that is, no depth of thinking 
or of good intent? The seed of His word may spring up for a 
time, but lacking enough nourishment, it will soon wither away. Or 
shall our hearts be like the good, rich loam, which receives the seed 
and nourishes it with abundance of life-giving elements? 

St. James tells us further that we should remove from our hearts 
their “abundance of naughtiness.” “He takes his illustration again 
from agriculture, for the careful farmer will uproot not only all 
noxious growths, but as well the weeds that would draw from the 
soil that sustenance which should be devoted entirely to nourishing 
the good seed. 

2. The Seed. This is wholly good. It is no less than the Word 
of God, the Gospel of Christ, that can save our souls. It is purely 
the gift of God, to be received with the utmost thankfulness. A 
Catholic lady found herself on one occasion riding beside an old 
gentleman who had become famous in the literary world. He had 
not the gift of Divine Faith, however, and recognizing in his friend, 
the Catholic lady, a life governed by the rules of faith, he suddenly 
astonished her by asking abruptly: “Do you thank God every day 
for your gift of Faith?’ She was startled by the suddenness and 
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strangeness of the question. Yes, after a fashion, she had, either 
formally or indirectly, thanked God for that priceless gift, Buyt 
the question gave her many moments of questioning later on. Haq 
she indeed sufficiently thanked God for that which we accept s9 
lightly? For that gift without which it is impossible to please 
God? Do we, brethren, take this supreme grace as a matter of 
course? Do we see that it is being nourished by good soil? That 
the cares, the ambitions, the hurry and bustle of our daily lives are 
not gradually choking that seedling that should spring up unto 
eternal life? Do we listen gladly to the Word of God when it js 
preached to us in the Church, in the silent eloquence of the Lives of 
the Saints, in the printed page of our manuals of Christian Doctrine 
or of Christian piety? Or, on the contrary, are we easily fatigued 
with that saving doctrine, do. we give it only a listless attention, a 
divided mind and heart? 


3. The Sower. It is the fashion nowadays, as apparently in past 
ages as well, to criticise sermons and preachers, as though these 
ought to provide entertainment and diversion instead of soliciting 
us to sober meditation. Is it not rather startling, when we come to 
think of it, that in His parable of the Sower, Our Saviour spoke only 
of the soil? He took it for granted that the seed was good, and 
that the sower scattered that seed with due diligence and carefulness, 
He criticised neither the seed nor the sower, but only the soil. 

Doubtless it is true that the sermon is at times uninteresting, and 
that it is part of the business of the preacher to make it as acceptable 
as the solemn nature of his task and duty will permit. The sermon 
may indeed merit severe criticism, and perhaps the preacher has 
slighted his work. Like the rest of us, he is human, has his hours 
of weariness both in mind and in body, and is less diligent in his 
task than the greatness of its character demands. 


~ Let us grant all this. But does it never occur to us that criticism 
might occasionally give place to kindly prayer for the preacher? 
If that routine which so often has gripped our hearts with its icy 
fingers sometimes should lay its hand upon him, shall not we pray 
for him, even as he daily offers for us the tremendous Sacrifice of the 
Altar, daily performs the long service of prayer known as the Divine 
Office, for all the children of the Church in the battle of life? Or 
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shall we lay the flattering unction to our souls that not our sloth- 
fulness, but simply his lack of interesting quality in the sermon, is 
answerable for our neglect of the Word of God? 

One further thought should here give us pause. I have said that 
it is the fashion to criticise sermons. St. James tells us that we 
should “with meekness receive the ingrafted word.” With meek- 
ness, not with a lofty kind of disdain, not with a cold and calculating 
estimate of the niceties of language or of manner, not with that 
aloofness of interest with which a medical student anatomizes a 
dead body. The sermon, poor soever as it may be, is not intended to 
be a philosophical treatise, or a piece of glowing rhetoric, or a specu- 
lative essay. It is food offered to the famishing soul; it is drink 
offered to the traveler fainting with thirst. Shall we quarrel with 
the neatness of the cup and the platter, we who so sorely need their 
life-sustaining contents ? 

Finally, let us remember that a fashion may become a habit with 
us. We may develop into chronic fault-finders, and fail to dis- 
tinguish—even had we ever truly had the power so to do—between 
a good sermon and a poor one. And thus it may happen that our 
criticism displays rather our own lack of spiritual progress, our 
own abundance of the naughtiness referred to by St. James, our own 
lack of zeal for spiritual nutriment, our own willingness towards 
indolence and slothfulness, than any supposed poverty of thought 
or language in the sermon. In reflecting adversely on the seed, we 
may simply be exhibiting to the gaze of everybody the arid, stony, 
weed-choked soil of our own hearts. With meekness, brethren, let 
us receive the ingrafted word that can save our souls. 

Conclusion. St. James warns us to be doers of the Word, and 
not only hearers. The seed of God’s Word is a good gift from Him. 
Our hearts are the soil into which that good seed must be received. 
It is our business not to quarrel with the seed or the sower, but rather 
to receive the gift with thankfulness, to nourish it with the greatest 
care, to see to it that the seedling shall grow up into a tree bearing 
fruit, as Christ says, an hundred-fold, sixty-fold, thirty-fold, in the 
measure of our capacities and our cooperation with God’s grace. 

All this means, therefore, that we should give close attention to 
the announcement of God’s holy Will in our regard, in the preaching 
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of His Gospel ; that knowing thus His Will, we should fervently ask 
for His grace to perform it with all zeal; that, loving what He 
commands and effectively desiring what He promises, we run man- 
fully after the great prize of salvation, the crown of glory that was 
destined for us from the foundation of the world. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Sheep in the Clothing of Sheep 
By the Rev. WALTER DruM, S.J. 
“His sheep follow Him; because they know His voice.”—John, 10: 4, 

During that ‘manifold discourse of Jesus, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Prophet true of heart bids us to respect teachers, who 
are true to Him; and to have a care and a fear of teachers false at 
heart. “Beware of false prophets,—whoso come to you in the cloth- 
ing of sheep, but at heart are ravening wolves” (Matt., 7:15). 


1. Wuo Are Our TEACHERS? 


Our teachers, in a large sense of the word, are all they that influ- 
ence us, whether Christward or awayward from Christ. They are 
most people with whom we have to do ina friendly way. Lecturers, 
writers, actors, friends,—almost all with whom our relations are 
not casual and businesslike, but serious and thoroughgoing,—inevi- 
tably exercise upon us, to a greater or less degree, either a pull 
toward Christ, or a push away from Him. They are either sheep 
or wolves; either true to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, or false to Its 
saving influence. “His sheep follow Him; because they know His 


voice.” 
2. Tue SHEEP BEAR THE SIGN oF GoD 


It is not ever and everywhere an easy matter to set off the sheep 
over against the wolves. For there are sheepish sheep, and wolfish 
sheep; sheepish wolves, and wolfish wolves. We shall first speak 
of the sheepish sheep; and, in later conferences, shall take up the 
wolfish sheep and the wolves. 

The sheepish sheep are most loyal to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
They are Christly by the dynamic of love in the innermost recesses 
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of the heart; and meek in bearing with fortitude the hard thing,—a 
snub, a slur, or any such shame. Self-restraint, for love of the 
Sacred Heart, is the mark of the mystic crucifixion of their feelings. 
Their meekness is the “sign of God,” whereby are known the cruci- 
fed members of Him who said: “Learn of me; for that I am meek 
and lowly of heart” (Matt., 11:29). For the members of the mystic 
Christ must be like to the Head. “His sheep follow Him; because 
they know His voice.” 

During the dread years that preceded, and culminated in the Baby- 
lonian captivity of the Jews, 586 B.C., Ezechiel received this mes- 
sage: 


Pass through the midst of the city, 
Through the midst of Jerusalem: 
And set a tau upon the brows of the folk, 
That wail and sigh at all the lawlessness 
Which is done in the midst thereof. 
Ezechiel, 9: 4. 


In the Messianic and typical sense, this tau is the cross,—the sign 
of the cross upon the brows of those who follow the Lamb. To 
follow the Lamb means to be mystically crucified, even as He was 
physically crucified. ‘They that are of the (mystic) Christ, have 
crucified the flesh with its emotions and affections” (Galatians, 
5:24). 

Slaves were once wont to be branded with the sign of the master. 
The slaves of Christ, who have been redeemed by Him from slavery 
unto sin, are mystically branded with His sign. This “sign of God” 
is love, expressing itself in mystic crucifixion,—in self-restraint. 
The apocryphal Psalms of Solomon chant the praises of this sign 
of the Lamb: | 


The “sign of God” is upon the just unto salvation. 
Hunger, the sword, and death are from the just afar; 
Yea they shall flee from the saints as the defeated from war. 
But the sinners they shall pursue and overtake: 
The lawless shall not escape the judgment of the Lord. 
For the sign of damnation is on their brows. 
Psalm, 15: 8-10. 


At the day of judgment, “the sign of the Son of Man’ (Matt., 
24:30) will be the Cross in dazzling glory; that will be a sign of 
glory, which to the world is now a sign of shame. In heaven, the 
mystic crucifixion of the meek of Christ will be rewarded with glory 
like unto the glory of the Crucified Saviour. They shall then bear 
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a luminous “sign of God” (Apocalypse, 7: 2); nor shall they at all 
share the shame of those “who have not the sign of God upon their 
brows” (Apocalypse, 9:4). 


3. THat Sign MEANS CruciIFIxion By MEEKNEsS 


The meek, the mystically crucified, who bear the sign of the Lamb 
upon their brows, are the sheepish sheep,—the sheep of Jesus, who 
really resemble His sheep. The meek come to us in the clothing 
of sheep; and are in very truth that which their clothing of meek- 
ness indicates. The sheepish sheep are by far the most lovable, the 
most Christly in influence, of all the sheep to whom Jesus says: “Be 
ye not afraid, my little flock; for your Father hath pleased to give 
you the Kingdom” (Luke, 12: 32). 

By their love, and a meekness that bespeaks love, they have already 
entered fully into the Kingdom of Christ, the Church. They have 
inherited the land of promise, the “land flowing with milk and 
honey” (Exodus, 3: 8),—that is, the Church abounding with the 
food and sweetness of sacramental grace. “Blessed are the meek ; 
for they shall inherit the land” (Matthew, 5: 5). 


4. Tuat Sicn MEANS CRUCIFIXION By OBEDIENCE 


The sheepish sheep are ever most true to the God established 
authority of the Church. This authority, in the last analysis, is the 
supreme jurisdiction of the vicarious Pastor, who infallibly guides 
the flock. They unhesitatingly obey him; and are happy to know his 
will. How may they know that will? 

The “‘little flock” of humble and meek sheep was entrusted by 
Jesus to Peter: “Shepherd my little sheep” (John, 21:16). And 
Peter, the vicarious Pastor of that flock, exists to-day in the person 
of the Pope. For against the Rock of Rome “the gates of hell shall 
not prevail” (Matthew, 16:18). From the Pope comes the juris- 
diction of the bishops. 

St. Paul could not give personal attention to all his flock. So he 
appointed bishops in his stead. He was hastening to Jerusalem, 
where he knew that arrest awaited him. It was not feasible to stop 
at Ephesus. He summoned to Miletus the bishops of the churches 
round about; and bade them be true to the principles of the Gospel 
and to the flock of their charge: 
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Be ye watchful over yourselves, and all the flock, over which the Holy Spirit 
hath set you as bishops, to shepherd the Church of God, which He won for 
Himself at the cost of His own Blood.—Acts, 20: 28. 


It is the bishop whom “the Holy Spirit hath set . . . to shepherd 
the Church of God.” He divides the flock into portions, which we 
call parishes ; and gives to priests the care of the sheep of each parish. 
He sees to it that the sheep are properly shepherded. 

If in all meekness you follow the direction of the priests, who are 
set over you by your bishop, you may be morally certain that you 
obey the supreme Pastor of the flock. And in so far forth as you 
meekly obey the supreme Pastor of the flock, you show your devot- 
edness to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. “His sheep follow Him; be- 
cause they know His voice.” 


CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME 
SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. M. THuenrte, O.P. 


The Spiritual Character of the Holy Name Society 
THE SECOND GREAT PROMISE 

The second promise which the priest asks the candidates of the 
Holy Name Society to make, kneeling before the altar, is this: “Do 
you promise to abstain from blasphemous and immodest language, 
and to labor that those under your charge refrain from such lan- 
guage?” The novice answers, “I do promise,” and a little later in 
the solemn, beautifully worded pledge he adds, “I pledge myself 
against perjury, blasphemy, profanity and obscene speech. Praised 
be the name of God, and blessed be the name of His Divine Son 
now and forever.” 

We shall here not insist on the first part of the promise and 
exhort the Holy Name Men to avoid profane and immodest lan- 
guage. The very fact that they make this promise and take this 
pledge publicly, of their own accord, shows that they hate these sins 
committed against the Second Commandment of God, and that if 
they had the bad custom of doing it, they will in future mind the 
words of the great God of thunder and lightning, Who says: “Thou 
shalt not do it.” Our Holy Name Men as a rule are not guilty of 
these sins. 
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Of all the stories told in Catholic circles, there is hardly one that 
you hear more frequently and, somehow, never get tired of hearing, 
that the clever answer the Holy Name Man gave the inquisitive 
stranger who, seeing a monstrous Holy Name parade of men in one 
of the eastern cities, and noticing the Catholic banners and badges, 
expressed profound admiration, and asked: “Where do so many 
Catholic men come from?” “Friend,” he said, “all the fine men 
you see in this long parade are only the Catholics who never curse 
and swear. You ought to see those that do curse and swear.” 

Could not the hundreds of thousands of men who parade to 
protest against profanity and blasphemy and vile talk influence the 
others to give up their sinful habit and to join the parade? They 
must remember that they promised to labor that those under their 
charge refrain from such language. Let us take the words “under 
their charge” in a broad sense. Let it mean all those who are in 
some way under their good influence. We are all our brothers’ 
keepers. We must try to keep them all from sin. 

Holy Name men, labor that those under your influence refrain 
from blasphemous language. The other day I picked up a so-called 
catechism full of blasphemies like these: “What is God?” “God 
is a word used to designate an imaginary being which people of 
themselves have devised.”” “Who is Jesus Christ?” “Jesus Christ 
is the son of a Jewish girl, called Mary. There is no God, therefore 
there can be no son of God. We should teach this knowledge to 
others—it is the duty of every citizen to help to wipe out Chris- 
tianity.”’ Such catechisms of the world are inspired by the devil, 
given with impunity to our children and plain people; such poison 
is given every day, in a little more polite and elaborate way, to our 
young men and women at State universities. 

What are our million Holy Name men doing to restrain such 
blasphemous language, or to lessen its mind and soul-perverting 
effects? What can they do? They band together and publicly praise 
and adore Christ, true God—the Son of the living God. That is 
good and its effects are felt by the community. Could they not 
be more active in getting up and buying and spreading good doc- 
trine, and reading good books? Could not the three or four mil- 
lions of Catholics who live in or near New York, publish and sup- 
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port one daily paper that would voice the views of Christ and His 
Church on all the topics of the day? We are weak; we must labor 
more to refrain blasphemous language—to spread good reading. 

Let every man begin to reform his own ways and read every day, 
for a few minutes at least, the New Testament or the Imitation of 
Christ, or the Lives of the Saints. Would that we could say of 
every member what St. Paul said to Timothy: “From thy infancy 
thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which can instruct thee to 
salvation, by the faith which is in Christ Jesus.” Let every Holy 
Name man keep out of his hands and home the papers that insult 
God, Christ and the Church. Let every Holy Name man support 
the school in which the name of Jesus is explained, honored and 
adored. 

The candidate promises to abstain from immodest language and 
to labor that those under his charge or under his influence refrain 
from such immodest language. He evidently realizes how unbe- 
coming, degrading and scandalous it is to speak in a frivolous, pas- 
sionate manner about things which should not be mentioned among 
Christians. “Know you not that your bodies are the members of 
Christ? Glorify and bear God in your body.” The society of the 
Holy Name will help the candidate to refrain personally from such 
language. The society must labor to purify the community of which 
it is the center. It must be the salt and the light of that com- 
munity. 

The government has closed and abolished the saloons because it 
found that the saloon was the cause and occasion of drunkenness 
and bad talk, and that the saloon made unhappy and broke up many 
a happy home. Realize, members of the Holy Name Society, that 
there are evils worse than those caused by the saloons. Divorce 
breaks up every year more than a hundred thousand homes, and 
makes hundreds of thousands of children homeless. Drunkenness 
was occasionally the cause of murder. Immorality murders yearly 
multitudes of unborn and unbaptized infants. The causes of these 
most destructive evils are our “movies” and immodest books. Holy 
Name men, in the powerful name of Jesus, labor, labor together, 
labor hard and keep on laboring that such places of amusement may 
be purified, that such corrupted and corrupting plays and books may 
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not defile the minds of those under your charge, under your 
influence. 


Blasphemy is the crime of the twentieth century. The destructive 
wave of immorality is sweeping over the country. Never did our 
country and our Church stand more in need of a confraternity of 
men that pledge themselves to abstain from blasphemous and im- 
modest language, and to labor that those under their charge refrain 
from such language. 

















Book Rebiews 


Evolution and Social Progress. By Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 


It is often said that the American people are the most gullible in 
the world. They are ever ready, we are told, to believe almost any 
kind of story, to accept the latest fad or novelty, however foolish, 
that has been foisted on the world. Yet it is gravely to be doubted 
whether the Americans in this respect are any more inclined to 
folly than the rest of the world, especially when there is question 
oi admitting something absurd and which is at the same time really 
serious and pernicious in its consequences. 

To be convinced that all the world, as well as America, is easily 
led without ground or proof to give credence to the wildest theories 
and extremest follies, we need but reflect on the state of opinion 
at the present time with regard to the question of Evolution. 
Strange as it may seem, without a vestige of proof from science or 
reason, practically everybody to-day outside the Catholic Church 
admits the theory of Evolution in its rankest and most materialistic 
sense. Doctors, lawyers, men of letters, workingmen, professors, 
little children in the schools, even many who claim to be preachers 
of the Gospel of Christ and leaders of the people, take it for granted 
that the ape, and perhaps the ass, should be numbered amongst 
their ancestors. Indeed, if we were all so easily duped as a vast 
number appears to be, and were solely to judge by the mental fabri- 
cations of some of these individuals, we should be inclined to admit 
without argument that not even now they are very far removed 
from the monkey and that other long-eared animal just mentioned. 

When our pretended scientists teach these absurdities to the stu- 
dents in our schools and colleges, and through newspaper and 
magazine feed our common people on them, it is not so wonder- 
ful that the latter should be led astray; but that anyone who pre- 
tends to an acquaintance with science, history and philosophy should 
teach such doctrines is altogether astounding. What account later 


on will these men give for the deceptions and frauds they have per- 
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petrated on the world? When are our professors and leaders of 
thought going to abandon chicanery and turn to truths and fact 
regarding Evolution, and thus begin to undo the wrong they have 
done to the temporal and spiritual life of mankind? 

Those who are sincerely seeking the truth and who are willing 
to be undeceived in a question so vital as that of Evolution, could 
not do better than take in hand the volume before us by Father 
Husslein, and not only read it, but study it carefully from beginning 
to end. Here the inquirer will be made acquainted with the prin- 
ciples and methods of a real scientist, of one who knows the truth 
and is able to manifest it. 

Father Husslein discusses the problem of Evolution in all its 
bearings. He surveys the history of the various evolutionary hy- 
potheses, especially as propounded by Lamarck, Darwin, Haeckel, 
and the more recent defenders. The position of the Catholic 
Church is clearly stated, and the author ably shows, by comparison 
of the Scripture accounts with the various results of science, that 
the teachings of the Church are unassailable, and that the conclu- 
sions of materialistic evolution regarding the origin of the universe 
and of life, the antiquity of man and the primitive state of the race, 
are unfounded, unreasonable, dishonest and absurd. 

Moreover the author, not less profoundly than truly, points out 
that materialistic evolution is at the bottom of the social unrest and 
discontent of the present day. The philosophy that underlies the 
radical socialist movement is the creed of Haeckel. Furthermore, 
the immorality, the lack of faith, the irreligion and atheism, which 
to-day are striking at the very foundation of State and Society, 
have their root in this same false philosophy. All this is very 
clearly and convincingly shown in Father Husslein’s very able trea- 
tise. We cannot recommend the book too highly, and we only wish 
that the thousands who have been led astray by science, falsely so- 
called, could read and profit by the contents of this scholarly work. 


Summa Theologiae Moralis Juxta Codicem Juris Canonici. 
Scholarum Usui Accommodavit. H. Noldin, S.J. (F. Pustet & Co., 
Neo-Eboraci.) 


This first volume of the twelfth edition of Noldin’s splendid 
Moral Theology is very welcome. The third volume of this new 
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edition, which treats of the Sacraments, has previously appeared. 
Students and priests will look forward anxiously to the appearance 
of the second volume which will complete this edition, revised in 
accordance with the new Code of Canon Law. 

It is hardly necessary, as we said in our notice of the third 
volume, to speak in praise of a work of such high character, and 
one so widely known and used, as Noldin’s Moral Theology. It 
is without doubt the best and most complete work of its kind on 
the market to-day. It is solid, it is thorough, it is practical. Its 
arrangement and division of subject matter are excellent. 

This present volume treats the principles of Moral Theology, com- 
prising the tracts on the last end, human acts, etc. In an appendix 
are discussed the questions de sexto. 


Considerations on Eternity. From the Latin of Jeremias 
Drexelius, S.J. By Sister Marie José Byrne. Edited by the Rev. 
F. E. Bogner. (F. Pustet & Co., New York.) 


There is no one who will deny the spiritual usefulness of serious 
meditation on eternity. For eternity we were created, and thither 
the life of each individual is swiftly tending. To the worldling it 
is irksome to think of closing his eyes to the light of day and los- 
ing his grasp on earthly things. But to the spiritually minded eternity 
and the life to come are looked up to with feelings of gladness and 
joy, as one would greet the rising sun coming over the hill tops, or 
the dawn breaking after the night. 


For the latter class of readers, therefore, such a book as this by 
Father Drexelius is always welcome, and the translator has placed 
in her debt those of them who cannot appreciate the original. Fa- 
ther Drexelius is too well known an authority on spiritual matters 
to need any special commendation here. Although far removed in 
time from our generation, hjs writings are ever fresh and useful, 
because they are an expression of those eternal truths which out- 
last our questioning. His work “Heliotropium,” also translated 
into English, is a classic of ascetical literature, and we have no 
doubt that this present work will prove to be of similar worth to 
all its English readears. 
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A Handbook of Patrology. By the Reverend J. Tixeront, D.D 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


To those who are acquainted with this work in the original French 
no special introduction or commendation is needed. But for all 
others who are not able to use the original, the translator has done 
an invaluable service. While Bardenheuer, translated by Bishop 
Shahan, is a larger and more exhaustive work, this translation of 
the fourth edition of Tixeront is in many respects more valuable 
and useful. It is a brief, yet sufficiently complete, a splendid and 
most practical survey of the whole field of Patrology, from the 
Apostolic Fathers down to St. Isidore of Seville in the eighth 
century. 


A brief biography of each Father or ecclesiastical writer is first 
presented giving a graphic picture of his personality and work, and 
then a list and an appreciation of his works follows. The apo- 
cryphal, heretical and anonymous writings of importance also re- 
ceive due attention. Sufficient references are given to enable the 
student to pursue further his study of any particular personage or 
questions as far as his needs may require. For the vast majority 
of students, however, this book will be found amply sufficient to 
equip them in Patristics. No priest or seminarian should be with- 
out this work. 


A Reel of Rainbow. By F. W. Boreham. (The Abingdon Press, 
New York.) 

These essays are well written and interesting, and should find a 
large circle of readers. Their brevity and beauty should appeal to 
those who are too busy or too careless to peruse longer stories. In 
his fourth chapter,—The Confessional,—he has tried to be reverent 
when referring to the tribunal of penance, but he misunderstood the 
scope of the Sacrament and the attitude of the priest. He has been 
led astray not only by reading Charlgtte Bronte’s Villette, but also 
by his own religious training. 








